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THE Queen has returned from her visit to Scotland. It might 
be a hazardous experiment to try, but such is the loyal attach- 
ment awakened by her presence among the Highlanders, that 
one almost wishes the same influence could be tried upon the 
Celts of Ireland. It might have a pacifying effect. No sove- 
reign has evoked a more genuine enthusiasm than the daughter 
of Brunswick has among the ap meee | Jacobites. The reasons 
are sufficiently obvious, and not discreditable to any party. The 
succession is so far settled now, that even among the stanchest 
clans, the claims of Charles Edward are but a poetical tradition, 





pmeage + no kind of antagonism to the fair representative of | 
ing 


George. The fact that the Queen upon the throne is a 
oung lady, may have helped to win over the last of the ad- 
erents of the old dynasty ; and it is most certain that if Charles 

Albert of Sardinia, or even a veritable Stuart, were to appear to 
the Highlanders, he would not find a man to rise against Queen 
Victoria. As to the Lowlanders!—they have conceived a real, 
hearty, personal interest in their fair visiter. ; 

But in some respects the Sovereign is even better situated than 
the holder of the same dignity was in the days of the Stuarts. The 
Sovereign of our day “ reigns, but does not govern”; represents the 
majesty and power of the State, but not its tyranny or meddling. 
Released from undue personal responsibility in public affairs, the 
Sovereign is the freer to cultivate social relations; and the 
heartiness and good taste with which the Queen has adapted 
herself to life in the Highlands has quite won the hearts of the 
Scots. It has had the tact of Alcibiades among the Spartans, 
only not arrogantly ostentatious of the stoicism ; the fascinations 
of Mary Queen of Scots, — respectable and decorous; the affa- 


bility of Charles Edward, only disinterested and genuine. 





In Ireland the fine harvest has not secured a tranquil winter. 
On the contrary, as the people revive from the depression of ac- 
tual famine, their perversity seems to revive. It now takes a dif- 
ferent shape—agitation against the payment of rents to the land- 


lords. The old struggle for the land is renewed. An immense | 
meeting has been held in Tipperary, professedly to promote the | 


extension of the Ulster tenant-right to the Southern provinces : 


what the meeting resolved to demand, however, was, not the cus- | 


tomary tenure of Ulster, but a compulsory law, conferring on the 
tenant a right to his occupation so long as he pays his rent. This 
would either resolve itself into absolute property, the rent sinking 
to a nominal form; or it would become a species_of base tenure 
or villenage,—a social stage anterior to that of free tenancy, and 


| 
| 


the labourer to buy maize withal. At the Tipperary meeting, 
one of the speakers suggested that the tenants could retain that 
grain as food ; and in Clare, the anti-rent agitators have punish- 
ed the payer of rents by appropriating his corn. There is likely, 
therefore, to be a struggle for the crop as well as for the rents. 
It must indeed be sooner determined ; but the fact shows the bad 
faith which mixes with the bad fortune of the Irish, and so pow- 
erfully helps to cripple their resources. 

The ensuing winter, then, is likely to need more skill and 
energy in the Government than the two that have past. The de- 
fault of food was an overwhelming calamity, which demanded 
one direct course of counteraction—the people were starving, and 
food was to be supplied at all cost. The paramount and peremp- 
tory necessity superseded any need for considering the basis of 
a policy—that was determined by the necessity itself. But the 
complicated anarchy to which the state of Ireland is returning— 
for defiance of social institutions is anarchy in the most literal 
sense of the term—demands a vigorous and sagacious policy of 
government; as conciliatory as possible, coercive if necessary. 
With that necessity in view, it is satisfactory to see the attitude 
assumed by the present Lord-Lieutenant. Ile is kind, but he 
does not flatter the idle expectations of the Irish. To their ran 
dom requirements he replies with the calm and lucid reiteration 
of economical and social laws, which no arbitrary will can set 
aside. He stands prepared to help; but reminds them that ex- 
ternal assistance can only aid not supersede their own exertions* 
In what Lord Clarendon says there is no affectation of tender 
| sentiment, beyond the solemn compassion which dreary prospects 
must force upon every man ; there is no exuberance of easy pro- 
mise, no “humbug.” Lord Clarendon has taken up the right 
position for humane but firm government. 


The Duc d’Aumale has been gazetted as Governor-General of 
Algeria. In point of time, when every fresh grasp at power or 
profit for the Royal Family of France is viewed with so much 
Jealousy, the appointment is inopportune ; but it has to be proved 
whether the Prince will make a bad governor; and if he make a 
good one, we cannot descry in the appointment any of those for- 
midable consequences which Whig writers in England prognosti- 
cate. They describe it as an unheard-of extension of royal patron- 
age: but the arrangement itself has been heard of long enough to 
blunt any feeling of excessive surprise. It is now discovered that 
the King’s son cannot be duly responsible to the Ministers under 
| whom officially he is placed: a difficulty which has not been felt 
|in like cases within the experience of British administration. 
| Royal Princes have repeatedly held official situations—such as 
| the Duke of York, the Duke ot Clarence, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge—without any serious infraction of constitutional respon- 
| sibility from the indulgence commonly extended to the blood re- 
| lations of the Sovereign. Rules perhaps may be slightly and 
| secretly relaxed in the case of the Duc d’Aumale ; but if they are 
| totally and obviously waived, it will be an innovation, not ne- 
| cessarily implied in the appointment. Again, it is contended 
that the elevation of the youthful Prince “ over the heads” of 
the Marshals of France is a violation of the rule of equality and 
regular rise by gradation in the army, established by Napoleon 
and restored at the election of Louis Philippe. Perhaps so. But 
if *“‘ the Napoleon of Peace” had indulged in no worse resort to 
the routine of royal privileges as customarily exercised in consti- 
tutional monarchies, he would not be so unpopular as he has 








| become. 


Constitutional doctrine, however, does not appear to be the 


incompatible with free institutions, At the meeting, indeed, a | real motive of these English diatribes against Louis Philippe: it 


speaker who could not be put down, and who evidently found 


perpetual tenure for the tenant, irrespectively of rent. In some 
parts of Ireland, the tenants, acting on a similar principle of inde- 
pendent right in the soil, are actually repudiating the payment of | 
Tents now due. And finally, Mr. John O’Connell issues an ad- | 
dress to the people, exhorting them to pay their rents to the “ cruel | 
landlords,” in such terms as to imply that the payment is a volun- 


tary sacrifice. | 
rom this addition to the many organized anarchies of Ire- | 
land, it is evident that,the prospects for the ensuing winter are 
not smiling. They are the worse inasmuch as this perverse de- | 
liberate resolve not to pay is likely enough to be backed in many 
instances by actual inability to pay. There is no money for 
rates, or rent, or food. Deprived of the potato, which has been 
sown over a much smaller breadth of land, the people will want 
Maize; but the maize must be bought, and it does appear doubt- 
ful whether they will be much better supplied with cash than 
they were last year. It is true that a much larger breadth of 
land has been ‘sown with grain; but that must go to pay the 
Tent; and small part of the proceeds will reach the tenant or 


| 





icie ‘ ir bitt erti- 
avour with a considerable part of the crowd, boldly demanded a | rally agherymomapthadr mpc fete gee ary nae aarti oA 


nacity. It is not very easy to conjecture what is the real motive. 
If, indeed, a personal pique towards the aged Monarch and his 
Government existed in some influential quarter, that would ace 
count for the eagerness in making this small affair the occasion 
for the high-flown doctrine under which English writers are try- 
ing to hold up the King of the French to odium among his own 


people. 


Politicians who are moved by every change in the wind or the 
clouds may be downcast at the immediate aspect of affairs in 
Italy ; though there is no sufficient ground for any broad or cer- 
tain inference of an adverse kind. The —_ in some parts are 
extravagant in their demeanour, and especially in the dominions 
of Naples, where the Liberal opinions have not yet received 
official recognition. But the orderly behaviour in central Italy, 
coupled with the cordial recognition of it by so cautious a Prince 
as the Grand Duke of Tuscany, disproves the notion which some 
impatient or sceptical observers express, that the movement is 
very partial. It is not popular in the English sense of the term, 
because the Italian populace, like our agricultural people, take the 
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colour of their sentiments from the educated classes above them. 

If the gentry and a large portion of the civic middle classes share 

in the movement, then it is really a movement of the Italian 
le. . 

go far as we can form a guess from the current accounts and 
the reports of travellers, undue stress has been laid on the conduct 
of the Bonaparte family. Their money is said to have stimulated 
the movement: but the agitation is too wide for that. It is, in- 
deed, evidently true that some of the family are trying to turn 
the movement to their own purposes; and the Prince of Canino 
is laying himself out to be selected as the “ King of Italy.” But 
one foolish adventurer will not be suffered to spoil the destiny of 
a nation. Napoleon was the only real master mind of his race, 
and his extraordinary powers have raised exorbitant estimates of 
his kinsmen: they are, after all, but of acommon stamp; and the 
Prince of Canino has made a very ridiculous personal display. 
The Pontiff has done well to get rid of him. 

It obviously subserves the purposes of Austria, in any event, to 
make light of the agitation in Italy: it is easy to spread abroad 
reports of “ paid conspiracies” and the like; and it is almost a 
matter of course that Austrian politicians should point to the 
material improvement which the Austrian Government has ef- 
fected in its Italian provinces during the peace, with expressions 
of regret that the smiling fertility should be invaded by the rough 
tread of war. But luxury does not compensate for the heavy po- 
litical bondage which Austria enforces to the most irksome de- 

e, even on the schoolboys among the native gentry. The 
position of Austria is nakedly apparent. Her wily statesmen can- 
not deceive the diplomatists who are assembling at Vienna in a 
bustle very inconsistent with the idea that the movement in Italy 
is a trifling disturbance. The Pope may have made a technical 
mistake as to the interpretation of the treaty empowering Austria 
to occupy Ferrara-—we Protestants are not bound to consider that 
truly pious Prince infallible; the event may be made to prove 
that a combination of crowned heads can still be too strong for 
the people of Italy: but the diplomatists of Europe will not be 
deceived by Austrian reports of the state of Italy; they will 
know that if Austria and the spirit of Austrian policy be main- 
tained in Italy, it will be by the combined power of Europe, and 
not by the innate power of the decaying empire. 

We cannot believe that the diplomatists will so determine. 
France and England can put their veto on any such resolve ; and 
while the tone of the chief Ministerial paper in Paris indicates a 
growing conviction that the traditional policy of France must be 
—— in the Italian peninsula, the fact that Lord John Rus- 
sell’s father-in-law has been sent on a friendly mission to Rome, 
indicates that fur once Lord Palmerston has taken a course which 
will be sanctioned by the general approbation of his country. 

Some cautious folks amongst us deprecate the idea of any 
“ war,” even to promote the independence of Italy. But it is not 
Lord Palmerston, in this case, who will originate war: the ques- 
tion lies with Austria—she alone can determine whether it shall be 

ace or war. Lord Palmerston can only help to determine whether 
it shall be bondage or freedom in Italy. According to the course 
taken by England, the present movement might terminate in 
a mad revolutionary paroxysm without aim, except some dreamy 
oo ged of “creating the unity of Italy”; or the Princes of 

taly, retaining at least the full amount of their present domi- 
nions, might be reconciled to the new order, and confederated in 
a friendly league to develop the material and intellectual re- 
sources of their common country, so as to lay the foundation for 
the sure and peaceful growth of a unity more real and lasting than 
that imagined by enthusiasts and proclaimed at the drum-head by 
hurried bands of theorizing insurgents. 

The Spanish Government is deplorably in want of a master 
spirit to animate its laudable intent. Its weakness is painfully 
visible. It sits in dread of hostile conspiracies which it knows, but 
it dares not grapple with the reputed author of those treasonable 
intrigues. Its arch enemy, Narvaez, remains in Madrid; yet it 
neither seizes his person nor dismisses him from his post of Ambas- 
sador at Paris, which he leaves unoccupied in detiance of order. 
It has been reported that Espartero will return to his country— 
not before he is wanted. The fear is lest these miserable weak- 
nesses should so spoil the passing occasion as to make his return 
too late. And in the tribulation of the time, hope seems to centre 
in the “pluck” and gamesome audacity with which the young 
Queen has been reproached. 





The Court. 


THE Queen is again domiciled at Osborne House. Accompanied by the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal, her Majesty 
arrived at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday evening, and set out for the Isle 
of Wight on Wednesday morning. The original arrangements for the home- 


ward journey had undergone some alteration in consequence of the bois- | 
A brief summary of the travelling | 


terous weather; which caused delay. 
incidents will suffice to close our diary of “the Queen’s visit to Scotland ” 
in autumn 1847, 


| goods were submitted to the same ordeal with like results. 





The Royal Family left Ardverikie on Friday afternoon, in carriages; and | 


reached Fort William about six o'clock. Here the party was met by Prince Al- 
bert; who having returned from a trip to Inverness, was waiting to conduct the 
Queen on board her yacht. The squadron remained at anchor for the night; and 
on Saturday morning got under weigh ; proceeding down Loch Linnhe in the di- 
rection of the Crinan Canal, and keeping to the outside of Lismore, Kirrera, and 
Laing. There was a considerable swell on the water, particularly opposite the Gulf 
of Corryvrekan; and the gr of the travellers on reaching Crinan indicated 
that some inconvenience had been experienced from the voyage. On landing 


Auchindarroch, Mr. Neil Malcolm of Poltallech, and other gentlemen. Her 
Majesty, however, made no stay, but entered the barge; which, as on the former 
occasion, was towed through the canal by horses. The arrangements, both at 
Crinan and Ardrishaig, were similar to those made for the Northward journey; 
the triumphal arches being redecorated for the occasion. The other end of the 
canal was reached about noon; “ the villagers, and surrounding population, to the 
number of nearly a hundred,” being assembled at the fanding-place, with white 
ribands on their arms and sprigs of heather in their bonnets. The rain was fall- 
ing fast, and the Queen did not leave the barge for twenty minutes after its arrival, 
She was then conveyed to the quay in a close carriage belonging to Mr. Askew of 
Maynard. Neither of the yachts having come round, the party went on board the 
Black Eagle; which, accompanied by the Undine, proceeded down Lochfine to- 
wards Campbeltown bay: here the rest of the squadron were to join company 
for the night. On Sunday morning, the Royal flotilla was seen steering South- 
wards. 

Much disappointment was experienced by the crowds of visiters at Fleetwood, 
on Sunday evening, at the non-appearance of the Royal squadron. That night 
the voyage terminated at East Tarbert, under the Mull of Galloway. It was re- 
sumed early on Monday morning; and the Isle of Man was reached by nine 
o'clock. Prince Albert spent some hours on shore at Ramsay, viewing the town 
and other objects of note; and the Bishop of Sodor and Man went off to the yacht 
to pay his respects to the Queen. The squadron sailed again at two, and made 
the harbour of Fleetwood about dusk. The Queen slept on board her yacht; and 
did not land until Tuesday morning at ten o'clock, the hour fixed for the depart- 
ure by railway. 

The Dutchess of Kent, accompanied by Prince Ernest of Leiningen, left 
Frogmore Lodge on Thursday, for Osborne, on a visit to the Queen. 

On Monday the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, and on Tuesday the Dutchess 
Ida of Saxe-Weimar, accompanied by Prince Gustavus and the Princesses 
of Saxe-Weimar, arrived at Marlborough House, from the Continent, on a 
visit to the Queen Dowager. ‘They have since gone down to Bushy House. 


The Metropolis. 


The determination announced last week by the Revising Barrister for 
the City of London, Mr. M‘Christie, that he would give costs in all cases 
where groundless objections were brought forward—assuming objections to 
be groundless when not supported, but suffered to drop by the objectors— 
has had a magical effect upon the business of the Court. In the interval 
between Friday and Monday last, both parties revised their lists of ob- 
jections; and under the wholesome pressure of Mr. M‘Christie’s screw they 
have been reduced from an amount between three and four thousand to 
something under three hundred. 

At a Special Court of Proprietors of the Bank of England, held on Wed- 
nesday, the dividend of 4} per cent exclusive of Income-tax, proposed and 
carried at the meeting last week, was confirmed by ballot. 

A quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was held 
on Wednesday. <A letter was read from General Sir George Pollock, 
thanking the Court for the annuity of 1,000/. a year recently allotted to 
him. ‘The Court then proceeded to the standing dishes of discussion,— 
the money payment to Juggernaut, introduced by Mr. Poynder; and the 
case of the Rajah of Sattara, advocated by Mr. Lewis. Mr. Poynder’s mo- 
tion for interference wasn egatived on a division; 4 voting for, and 40 
against it. The Rajah’s case fared better this time; the Chairman con- 
senting to produce all the papers in the possession of the Directors. 

According to immemorial usage at Christ’s Hospital, the annual orations 
were delivered on Tuesday, St. Mathew’s Day, in the great hall of the 
Hospital, by the senior scholars about to proceed to the Universities; the 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and other Corporation authorities, attending to 
listen, besides a crowded general audience. The orations consisted of a 
Latin discourse, delivered by the second Grecian, Mr. Edward Hayman; an 
English oration, spoken by Mr. John Daniel William, first Grecian; an 
oration in Greek, by Mr. Charles Edward Searle, the third; and one in 
French, by Mr. William Allen Russell, the fourth Grecian. 





Some recent proceedings in the drapery trade have ended in the exposure 
of extreme dishonesty amongst the manufacturers and wholesale houses. 
The retail dealers have been combining lately to procure a more equitable 
measurement of various goods supplied to them by the wholesale houses. 
For this purpose, a meeting was held a few days ago, at which several ex- 
porters were present, to investigate certain allegations against the wholesale 
dealers. The course of proceeding was, to examine sealed packets of goods 
which had been sent in; and the results were rather startling. Among 
other instances, reels of cotton thread marked “ warranted 100 yards” were 
found to measure respectively 924, 89, 86}, and in some cases even as 
little as 75; while in no single instance did the measurement reach the full 
standard. In tapes the deficiency was found to be still more considerable: 
it is usual to make white tapes in lengths of nine yards, one dozen of these 
lengths being packed in a parcel, and then issued from the wholesale house 
with the vender’s mark upon it as “ warranted.” On measuring these “ nine- 
yard lengths,” it was found that in every instance they fell short. In some 
descriptions the nine-yard lengths were under seven yards, in others under 
six; whilst another sample, where the tape itself had been stamped at the 
end in indelible ink as nine yards, there were found to be but 53. Other 
The manufac- 
turers’ account of the deception is, that they are compelled to follow the 
instructions of the wholesale houses; who on their side extenuate their 
conduct by throwing the blame on the system of competition in respect of 
low prices, which compels them to resort to dishonest practices. It is some 
gratification to know that an active movement is in progress to wipe out 
the stain by adopting at once an honest system. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, a number of carcase-butchers and 
their servants appeared to answer indictments preferred against them by the Cor- 
poration for keeping slaughterhouses in the neighbourhood of Newgate Market, 
and allowing filth and offal to collect, thereby creating a public nuisance. None 
of the cases, however, were gone into, the defendants having all removed the cause 


of complaint, or promised to do so forthwith. They were ordered to enter into 
their own recognizances to appear again before the Court if required. 

On Tuesday, John Bull, an “agent,” was tried for obtaining by false pretences 
a bill of exchange for 2001. from John Alexander. Alexander was a draper 10 
Kelso; he answered an advertisement offering to lend money; and sent a bill for 
2002. to Bull to be discounted in London. The bill had “been accepted in the 
Scotch method, Alexander writing his name under that of the drawer: the agent 
wrote to him that he could not negotiate such a bill in England; and induce 
Alexander to forward another 2002. bill. The Scotchman got no money; and he 
discovered that the second bill was obtained from h m by a talse pretence, for Bull 


had endeavoured to negotiate the first. The “agent” was found guilty, and sen- 


there, the Queen was received by Sir John P. Ord of Kilmorey, Mr. Campbell of | tenced to be imprisoned for two years, with hard labour. 
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On Thursday, John Hutchings, a cooper of Deptford, was tried for the murder 
of his wife, by poisoning her with arsenic. There was no direct proof that Hutch- 
ings had administered the poison; but he had been heard to threaten the woman; 
on the 27th August he had broken open his son’s drawer, and had taken out a 
bottle of arsenic; he was seen to throw some into the fire, and he gave the phial 
to one of his children to fling away: the wife was taken ill on the same day. Mr. 
Baron Platt summed up favourably to the accused; and the Jury deliberated for 
nearly two hours; but the verdict was “guilty,” and sentence of death was pro- 
nounced. 

At Guildhall, on Saturday, Mr. John Friskin, one of the trustees of Elim 
Chapel, Fetter Lane, was summoned by the Commissioners of Sewers to show 
cause why he should not abate a nuisance arising from an accumulation of offen- 
sive or noxious matter under the chapel. There has been a considerable stir re- 

ing this place, in consequence of the alleged removal of some of the corpses. 
ms had signed certificates that the effluvia from the vaults were dange- | 
rous to public health. One of these, Mr. Farquhar, stated that he had seen the 
mutilated remains of three bodies forced into one coffin. Coffins were closely 
“ey six deep, without any mould between them. In some parts it was twelve | 
feet from the surface of the pit to the flooring of the chapel; in others ouly four 
feet, from broken coffins and bones being piled up. Mr. G. A. Walker, the writer | 
on “ Graveyards,” deposed that he had inspected the place a week before: it was a | 
mass of human remains; a thousand bodies had been placed where there should | 
not be a hundred; many persons in the neighbourhood had suffered in health. | 
The defendant denied that any noxious effects were produced by the vault: there 
had been no interments for three years. After some discussion, the Magistrates 
made an order for the suppression of the nuisance within forty-eight hours, by 
laying concrete over the ground, bricking over the vault, and stopping up the | 
holes which emitted the stench. 








The evidence given on Saturday, at the adjourned inquest on the persons killed 
by the Cricket explosion, tended to confirm the previous statements respecting | 
the malepractices on board the vessel. Henry Knight stated that he succeeded 
Edwards as stoker. He was ordered by Clark to tie down the valves: when the 
captain called out “Stand by!” for the boat’s starting, Knight regularly tied | 
the valves, and set them free when the steamer made the other pier. He did not 
understand the machinery; and during six weeks he co:itinued to tie the valves, | 
thinking that it was part of the ordinary business in driving an engine. When 
these valves were fastened, no steam came from the screw-valves. He had seen 
the gauge indicate a pressure of 80: it ascended to this when the valves had 
been tied a few minutes before the engine was put in motion. When others 
‘informed Knight of the danger of the practice, he was afraid to report 
the matter to the “proper authorities,” lest he should be “served out” 
as Edwards was. The boat frequently left the pier with hardly any 
water in the boiler; Clark trusting to the pump filling it when the en- 
pine began to work. John Alfred Skinner, engine-driver, deposed that he 

been engineer of the Cricket for a time. When about to start on the 
first journey, he observed that Edwards was tying down a valve; he stopped him, 
and then found that the other valve was fastened. He had expected an accident 
on board the Cricket, from the engine’s having been left in inexperienced hands; 
and had told Mr. Poletti, one of the officials, that such was his apprehension. The 
people had to work very long hours—from early in the morning till ten at night, 
or later, and Sundays as well; and they must not be absent a minute. In cross- | 
examination, the witness said—“ When I spoke to Mr. Poletti of the probability 
of an accident, he said he had nothing to do with it; Clark must be answerable | 
for everything, as Mr. Smith had placed him there in a confidential situation. 
Mr. Poletti then knew of the practice [of tying the valves] having been resorted 
to by Clark. He knew it as well as I did.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. Portwine, a writer on engineering, was examined, but at 
no great length. Mr. Thomas Lloyd, chief engineer and inspector of machinery 
in the Royal Navy, stated the results of the inquiries which he had been directed 
to make by the Government. He described the form and construction of the 
Cricket’s boilers and the valves. He objected to the practice of allowing the 
valves of high-pressure engines to be in the power of the engineer; and he pro- | 
nounced the construction of the boiler to be dangerous for the purpose of high- 
pressure. There was a flat plate in front of it, imperfectly stayed, on which all 
the pressure of the steam would impinge. He did not think a pressure of 66 
pounds would burst the boiler, until it was more worn. Supposing there was a 

ure of 60 pounds and the valves closed, in five minutes the pressure would 
increase to 9) pounds, in ten minutes to 130 or 140, and in a quarter of an hour 
to 180. Ifthe two lever-valves were tied, and the spring-valves free, still a | 
dangerous pressure might arise. The iron used in the Cricket was of 
a bad quality—laminated. The workmanship of the boiler was not such 
as it ought to have been. He had tested the other boiler by a water pres- 
sure, and it had leaked so much at 136 pounds pressure that the experiment 
could not be carried further. His opinion was that there must have been a pres- 
sure of 136 pounds to cause the explosion; there could be no doubt that an im- 
proper degree of pressure caused the disaster. There are very few engineers who 
understand their business thoroughly. Thomas Clark, the engineer, was allowed 
to give evidence. The value of it is easily tested. He said the valves “ were 
never tied down while I was in the boat”; and yet, in cross-examination, he ad- 
mitted that he had “generally directed Knight to tie the strings when the boat | 
He pretended that the ropes were merely to shake the valves to set them 
free; then he fenced about, saying that the ropes were “ not so taut but the valves 
could lift.” “Either Edwards or Buttriss might have tied the valves out of 
Spite to me; and I believe they did so.” He thought that the explosion had been | 
caused by the “listing” of the vessel at the pier, whereby one of the valves had 
been prevented from acting. 

The inquiry was again adjourned, to Friday. 

The proceedings were brought to a close yesterday. The principal witness 
examined was Henry Robert Heasman, who was engineer to the Cricket at the 
time of the explosion. He denied that the valves had been tied down. He had come 
on deck just before the accident; and he admitted that the steam was escaping 
when he left the engine-room ; though he took no notice of it on deck. Several other | 
Witnesses were examined, but no new fact was elicited. The Coroner having 
summed up, the Jury retired at eight o'clock; and, after an absence of more than | 
two hours, returned the following verdict— 

“We find that Thomas Shed, John Littleton, John Blunt, George Shute, and John 
Buckley, came to their deaths through the bursting of the boiler of the Cricket steam- 
boat, on the 27th of August 1847. We find a verdict of Manslaughter against Henry 
Robert Heasman. We consider Thomas Clark highly culpable, and unfit to holda 
Situation of engineer. We likewise consider Mr. Smith’s conduct shametully neglectful 

not properly investigating the complaint made against Clark.” 

he Coroner immediately issued his warrant for the apprehension of Heasman. 

The day's proceedings occupied more than twelve hours; the inquiry itself 
having lasted fur seven days. 


The Probinces. 


A meeting of coal-owners, merchants, and manufacturers of Newcastle 
upon-Tyne, was held on Saturday, at the Turk’s Head Inn, to consider 
the alarming condition into which, as was alleged, the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country had been thrown by the working of 

Banking Act. Mr. Bell, M.P., who was in the chair, stated to the 
Meeting, that in the first instance, at the request of the Coal-trade Com- 
Mittee, he had written to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, asking if he 
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would receive a deputation to confer on the subject of the present alarm- 
ing aspect of affairs. In reply, after saying that he should be very glad to 
see the deputation, Sir Charles Wood added, with some sharpness— 

“ But I confess I do not see the advantage which can be derived from having 
an interview with me. I am afraid that nothing on my part can prevent the 
consequence of over-speculation and mistaken calculations in trading matters; 
and there is nobody who thinks there is any want of circulation or extraordinary 
pressure on the money-market for houses in good credit.” 

The proceedings resulted in the appointment of a deputation to wait 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Hickleton, near Doncaster. 

Accordingly, on Tuesday, the deputation, headed by Mr. Bell, M.P., 
had their interview. It was remarkable, however, that the alarmist 
tone which pervaded the speeches at the Newcastle meeting had subsided; 
for at the interview the speakers were at great pains to show that the trade 





| of their district was in a sound state, and that they were moved rather by 


a consideration of the difficulties which might happen if the stringency of 
the London money-market should increase, than by any actual injury 
which had been sustained. The deputation admitted that the conduct of 
the Bank of England towards the commercial interests of Newcastle had 
been marked by great liberality and judgment. They were only anxious 
now to inform the Ministry, through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
what the consequences would be if a crisis similar to that in April last 
should be brought about; a contingency which could only be averted by 
some modification of the Banking Act. 

Sir Charles Wood told the deputation, that, in his opinion, there was no 
just gause for the apprehensions which they entertained. The Bank of 
England had not limited its discounts; neither, be believed, had the Di- 
rectors any intention to limit accommodation as they had done in April. 
Any relaxation of the Bank Act could only be effected by Parliament, and 


| was not a question which Ministers could decide; neither was it in the de- 
| partment of the Executive to counsel the Bank as to what amount of paper 


they should discount. Sir Charles concluded by a polite expression of his 


| willingness a€ all times to receive and consider the opinions of the com 


mercial world on any question affecting their interests. 

The statements of distress amongst the coal-owners, made at the New- 
castle meeting on Saturday, haye brought the Marquis of Londonderry into 
the field of discussion. In a letter to the Morning Post, the Marquis, as 
directing one of the oldest and largest collieries in the North of England, 


| declares that he had never heard one word of the deputation, and did not 


believe in the alleged distress. Of Saturday's meeting he says— 

“ With the exception of the (certainly very respected) chairman, Mr. Bell, I do 
not find the names of any one large proprietor, ouly those of viewers and gentle- 
men who have speculated largely in shares in the numerous small collieries.” “ In 
my judgment, the coal-trade was never in a more healthy state: we reap not the 
same high prices, but those who have large coal-fields, great establishments, and 
capital embarked in the trade,(which is now happily free of regulation of vend,) 
meet with fair remuneration, and are content.” 

Mr. Charles Buller was entertained at a public dinner, on Wednesday, 
by the electors of Liskeard, to celebrate his reélection. The Mayor pre- 
sided; and among the principal guests were, Mr. Robartes, M.P., Mr. Ed- 
mund Turner, M.P., Sir William Trelawney, and several gentlemen of in- 


| fluence. Mr. Buller twice returned thanks—once for “ her Majesty's Mi- 
| nisters,” and once for himself. In speaking for Ministers, he said— 


“ They have succeeded to office under such circumstances as deprived them of 
the power, but at the same time relieved them of the responsibility, of proposing 


| that course under which they deemed the country should be governed: they suc- 


ceeded to power not by their own strength, but by the weakness and disruption 


| of party; they succeeded to power because no one else would venture to under- 


take to uphold the government of the country. The country did them ample 
justice; the country gave them credit for their good intentions, and supported 
them during the period of their weakuess. It has now relieved them from that 
weakness, and placed on them the full responsibility of the government of this 
country. It is not for me, humble member as I am of that Government, to at- 
tempt to indicate to you what will be the course adopted by the Government in 
the coming session: in the policy it will pursue, I am no more than you initiated 
in their secrets. I know no more than the humblest of my auditors what mea- 
sures the Government are prepared to bring before the Parliament in the ensuing 
session. I, like you, must look to the character and past conduct of these men; 
and, judging from their character and from their past conduct, I am induced te 
give them my support, and humbly to codperate with them. I am induced to ‘Jo so, 
because I think trom our experience of the past we may judge that they will not 
be loath to use the power they have now got for the benefit of the country, and 


| because I feel you may repose in them the same confidence I unhesitatingly do— 


the confidence which I ask you to repose in them—the confidence you show you 
have reposed in them by the manner in which you have drunk the toast proposed 
by the Mayor, and which rests entirely on the hope you form of their policy, 
grounded on your recollection of the past. I feel confident that you will not be 
disappointed in these hopes. I feel confident that when, a few years hence, I 
may on some occasion of a similar nature have to respond to this toast, I hope I 
still may have to respond for the same Liberal Government, and be then proud to 
appeal to their success in having passed a long list of Liberal measures, which I 
believe it is their intention to propose and their present occupation to prepare.” 

Mr. Buller’s second speech amplified the same text—his confidence in 
Ministers. 

The Chartists of Wakefield have voted an address to our neighbour the 
Duke of Newcastle, in which they profess to be his ardent admirers.— 
She fic ld Times. 


Fourteen ricks of corn have been burnt at Shillingford, the property of a farmer 
who had lowered wages; and the fire is said to have been wilful. 

On Thursday last week, the village of Needingworth, near St. Ives, was the 
scene of a great calamity. About noon, an idiot woman threw some live coals ona 
quantity of straw in a yard; the wind was high, and the blazing straw was blown 
on the thatch of a cottage, which was soon in a blaze; and in a few minutes ad- 
joining premises were fired. The upshot was, that six farmsteads were consumed, 
with the produce of 3,000 acres, together with about ninety houses and cottages, 
Though there were insurances in four offices alone for 20,0001, this will cover but 
a sinall portion of the loss. Subscriptions have been opened for the poor cottagers, 
who have lost everything. 

The contents of a stack-yard at March have been destroyed by fire; a spark 
from an engine on the adjacent railway having set light to some straw. It is said 
that the railway officials had warned the owners of the property that it was in a 
dangerous position. 

A third fire in this neighbourhood occurred on Sunday night. The stack-yard 
of Trumpington Hall, Colonel Pemberton’s seat, near C umbridge, was discover 
to be in flames; but as there was a good supply of water and plenty of assistance, 
only four stacks out of thirty were consumed. It is supposed that this fire also 
was wilful. 
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The accident on the Manchester and Leeds Railway, when the last carriage of 
the express-train got off the line, appears to have been caused by a broken rail. 
At the time of the occurrence, a storin of wind and rain prevailed, so that the 
guards and driver could not by any possibility have heard an alarm. The first to 
perceive the disaster were the people at the Sowerby Bridge station, who hoisted 
a red signal; the engine-driver slackened his speed, but the train was still carried 
forward some distance. At the station, the last carriage was plunged into an 
ash-pit; but the coupling-iron still holding, the body of the carriage was wrenched 
from the wheels, and was dragged along the road like a sledge. The three 
gentlemen who were dashed out of the carriage were found lying in the road 
gome distance past the ash-pit. The following statement was made to 
the superintendent of the railway by Mr. Moon, one of the gentlemen thrown out, 
who fortunately escaped with bruises—*“ Immediately after passing the Ludden- 
den Foot station, the oscillation and uneasy motion of the carriage convinced us 
that we were off the line. The rapid motion, the noise of the wind, and battering 
of the rain, added to the fact that ours was the last carriage, convinced us also 
that we were too far removed from the guard to enable us to draw attention to 
our position; and we therefore sat still, waiting tremulously the result. After 
the lapse of about three minutes, during which time the carriage was tossing to 
and fro in a frightful manner, and dragged along at a rate of full thirty miles an 
hour, we found we were entering the Sowerby Bridge tunnel, which is about a 

uarter of a mile in length, and which terminates just before reaching the station. 
th the tunnel lights appeared to be dancing about; and I fancied I could perceive 
the faces of men, whom I took to be porters holding up lights, and our hopes 
were that they had seen the predicament our carriage was in. The train, how- 
ever, proceeded; and, on appreaching the Sowerby Bridge station, the deceased 
Mr. Gillard remarked that he thought the carriage had righted itself upon the 
rails again; we became conscious that the o-cillation was considerably less. I 
sought this opportunity to seize the — which passed along the roof of the 
coupé, and raising my feet out of the window, I thought it the most secure way 
to escape danger. I advised Mr. Weston and Mr, Gillard to do the same; but 
whether they did so or not I cannot say, as immediately after a terrible shock 
rendered me insensible to what was passing around me. I remember nothing 
further until after I was picked up and conveyed to the Royal Hotel.” 

The inquest was held on Seeaien. The evidence satisfied the Jury that no 
blame was due to the railway servants, the engine-driver and guards having 
stopped the train as soon as they were aware of the mishap; and a verdict of 
“ Accidental death” was returned, with this addition— 

“The Jury cannot separate without suggesting the necessity of having a luggage or 
break van attached to the end of each express-train, as an additional security to the 
passenger-carriages, and to obviate the dangers arising from the great oscillation of the 
last carriage; and they would also recommend that some mode of communication 
should be adopted between each carriage and the guard in charge, as the fatal result of 
the present accident might have been avoided if such had been the case.” 

A daring burglary has been committed in the village of Hulton, near Brent- 
wood. Mr. Oftip’s mansion was attacked by a gang of robbers; four of whom, 
armed with pistols and bludgeons, and having their faces blackened, entered the 
house, overpowfred the inmates, and carried off plate and other articles worth 
some 4002. or 5007. This is not the first robbery of the kind that has lately hap- 
poned in the neighbourhood. 








IRELAND. 


The ministers and elders of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster have pre- 
sented an address of congratulation to the Earl of Clarendon, as Lord- 
Lieutenant; which, inter alia, contained these creditable sentiments— 

“ We confidently anticipate that such wise, equitable, and salutary laws as the 

culiar condition of our country requires, will speedily be enacted; for the en- 

ightened statesmen of all parties seem equally disposed to promote the interests 
of Ireland: and although we feel disappointed and humiliated that the ready and 
cordial liberality of the United Parliament, and the noble, the universal munifi- 
cence of the British people, during our late calamities, have been met in some 
quarters by ungrateful misrepresentations and indecent abuse, we can safely as 
sure your Excellency that ingratitude is not the besetting sin of the Irish heart, 
and contidently express our conviction, that the harangues of a few individuals, 
who seem to court an ephemeral popularity by endeavouring to perpetuate un- 
happy divisions amongst Irishmen, and unworthy jealousies between two portions 
of this great empire, are far from representing the general sentiments of the Irish 
people. This we can unhesitatingly say at least for Ulster, many portions of 
which neither sought nor required external aid; and we are loath to think more 
meanly of our warm-hearted countrymen in the other three provinces, whose des- 
titute millions were saved from destruction by British liberality. 

“ An old statesman said, some centuries ago, that ‘the Irish were proverbially 
fond of justice’; and we assure your Excellency that as a people they are equally 
sensible of kindness. Should your Excellency, her Majesty's Government, and 
the Legislature, employ those two moral levers justice and kindness to raise this 
country from the unhappy condition into which it las been sunk by centuries of 
unequal laws and official oppressions, we entertain the firmest conviction that our 
beautiful island, so blessed by Providence with natural advantages, will yet be- 
come, and at no distant day, one of the happiest portions of the globe. 

“Under the benign influence of justice and kindness, religious and party enmi- 
ties will gradually disappear, union and codperation will take the place of division 
and desultory etforts; Catholic and Protestant, landlord and tenant, employer and 
employed, will soon feel that they have a common interest, and learn to live in 
mutual affection. Education, by enlarging the mind, will improve the heart; and 
a well-regulated, extensive, generous system of colonization, by placing the re- 
dundant population of our poor districts amidst scenes of hopeful industry abroad, 
will leave abundant and remunerative labour for those that remain at home. 
Thus, under God's blessing, through the instrumentality of man’s wisdom, ‘the | 
wilderness will rejoice and blossom like the rose.’ ” 

Lord Clarendon’s reply blended the suaviter and fortiter very happily— 

“From the tone and spirit which characterize your address, I am sure, gentle- 
men, that you feel as I do, that neither my humble efforts nor the wisdom of the 
Legislature will avail—that the benignant climate, the fertile soil, the boundless 
resources of Ireland, will be comparatively unproductive—that the talent and in- 
dustry of her people, and the participation in the wealth and power of England, 
will yield but insignificant results, if there exist not here a spirit of exertion and 
manly self-reliance—if the end which all should have in view be not carefully as- 
certained, and the means to it be not steadily pursued—if, in short, there be not 
that universal patriotic determination among Irishmen of all classes to which you 
ave adverted, the blessings of order and progress, which now seem almost within 
our reach, may, I fear, still be indefinitely postponed. 

“ With perfect truth you affirm that enlightened statesmen of all parties are dis- 
posed to promote the interests of Ireland; but, knowing as I do the deep and un- 
ceasing anxiety with which those interests are regarded by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment—knowing, as we all must, how large a proportion of the Parliamentary ses- 
sion is devoted, and cheerfully devoted, to the discussion of Irish questions—I have 


\ solely odcupr ith party and political questions, and that Parliament has no time 
toattent to Trtsh grievances ; knowing, as I do also, the attention which educated 
ishmen feel bound to bestow on the affairs of Ireland, I have 

id that those affairs cannot be understood in England, when 


rings ony proof of how vast is the diversity of opinion that exists 
enAvith respect to their own country, and how rare is the agree- 





ment with respeot to its evils or their remedies. 
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“The honest indignation with which you denounce the aspersions which jn 
some quarters have been cast upon England, is worthy of the enlightened body 
whom you represent. You well know that the famine with which it pleased the 
Almighty to afflict Ireland was at once and unhesitatingly viewed by the whole 
British people as an Imperial calamity; their first, their only care, was to save 
human Fite as human means could best devise. The largest sum of which there 
is record in history for such a purpose was voted by Parliament, while private 
subscriptions to the amount of more than 300,000/. poured into the hands of an 
association formed of the most eminent mercantile men in London, who devoted 
their time and energies to the relief of Ireland. Men of high station, and in affluent 
circumstances, volunteered their services to administer those funds in all parts of 
Ireland where distress and disease most prevailed; and large sums of money, of 
which the amount can never be known, were transmitted here through private 
channels, And it must be remembered that this took place at a moment of ex- 
treme public difficulty in England, when a deficient harvest and potato crop had 
a great distress—when the failure of the cotton crop in America almost 
deprived Lancashire of its daily bread—when grain had reached a price unknown 
for thirty years, and when a fearful crisis existed within the commercial and fi- 
nancial world. 

“T claim, however, no credit for England beyond that of having done her duty 
with courage and promptness, and in the true spirit of Christianity; and if for so 
acting she has been exposed to misrepresentation and abuse, I fully agree with you 
that such language can find no real echo among the generous-hearted and pro- 
verbially grateful Irish people. When, however, in addition to this, the payment 
of money to which Ireland stands pledged is A pee and when resistance to 
law is supported by arguments which will be made —* applicable to all engage- 
ments between different classes, it seems to me lamentable that the voice of grati- 
tude, of justice, and of self-interest, should not, in language such as yours, and 
in the spirit which animates Ulster, be raised against those who cannot have at 
heart the true and permanent interests of Ireland.” 


Complaints are beginning to be heard of the distress resulting from the 
stoppage of relief. The people of the electoral districts of Castleisland 
and Ballincluselane, in Kerry, are described as suffering the greatest pos- 
sible misery from inability to get employment. The proprietors and rate- 
payers of the district, however, have been stimulated to exertion. They 
had a meeting last week, and passed resolutions enjoining vigorous exertion 
and codperation on the landed proprietors, farmers, and other ratepayers, te 
find employment for the people; pointing to the Landed Property Act as 
affording ample encouragement to landlords to set about improving their 
properties; and organizing a central committee to meet weekly to consider 
the most profitable works to be undertaken. 


With a view to lighten the burden of the repayment of the Government 
advances, the Relief Commissioners have issued a circular to the Inspect- 
ing-oflicers of the different unions in Ireland, communicating the substance 
of a Treasury minute designed to smooth the passage from the temporary 
relief system to the permanent Poor-law system. It is directed, 

“ That no repayment of advances made under tie Temporary Relief Act (10 
Victoria, chap. 7) shall be demanded before the Ist of January next from any 
electoral division in which a rate equal to or exceeding 3s. in the pound is levied 
before that period, for the purpose of defraying the current expenditure of the 
vermanent Poor-law; and that in those electoral divisions in which the rate to be 
evied for that purpose, before the Ist of January next, is less than 3s. in the 
pound, repayment shall be demanded, ‘for the present only,’ to the extent of the 
difference between the amount required for the current expenses of the permanent 
Poor-law, and the sum which arate of 3s. in the pound in such electoral divisions 
would produce. 

“With the same object in view, their Lordships had previously directed, that 
the produce of rates levied under the Temporary Relief Act should be applied, in 
the first instance, to defraying the expenses of the workhouses and of the per- 
manent Poor-law system, as lately amended by the act 10 Victoria, chap. 31, 
and that, if the whole of the produce of the rates should be wanted for these ob- 
jects, their Lordships would not require any portion of the amount so raised, at 
present, to be applied to the repayment of the loans under the Temporary Relief 
Act; and it is still the desire of the Treasury that the course above described should 
be followed.” 

It gives us much satisfaction to state, that an order has been reccivel 
from Government for the discharge of the American brig Islam from the 
restraint placed upon her last week. This was but an act of justice towards 
a people who have done so much for the relief of Irish distress; and tle 
promptitude with which the authorities have responded to the wishes of the 
inhabitants reflects credit upon them. The joy-bells rung a merry peal ia 
honour of the occasion.—Galway Mercury. 


The long-expected “ monster meeting” at Holy Cross was held on Sun- 
day. The number is estimated at four thousand; of whom a considerable 
portion had the appearance of tolerably substantial farmers, the remainder 
consisting of small occupiers and labourers. The chair having been taken 
by Mr. William Loghuane of Boytonrath, a tenant-furmer, Mr. James 
}. Lalor was appointed secretary to the meeting. He proceeded at once to 
explain, that the object was, to establish in ‘Tipperary the tenant-right of 
Ulster— 

Under this right, he said, a man holding land as occupying tenant had the 
pao possessior of it so long as he paid his rent; the amount of the rent 

eing fixed not by the landlord or his agent, but by “ the general standard of the 
country, or by common consent, or by arbitration, or some equally fair and 
equitable mode.” The tenant might sell his holding, but could not otherwise lose 
it while he paid his rent. Ejectments were unknown where the tenant-right was 
established. The landlord could not make an entry; but if the rent fell into 
arrear he might sell the possession, or tenant-right, in the same way as his own 
estate would be sold for debt. This tenant-right gave the tenant as clear a right 
to the possession of his holding, while he met his engagement, as the landlord to 
the fee. Mr. Lalor concluded his exposition by reading a string of resolutions. 

These resolutions were seconded by Mr. Doheny, a tenant-furmer of Tip- 
perary; who claimed for that county the security enjoyed in Ulster— 

There a man does not get a lease; but so long as he pays his rent he has as 
good a title to the holding as the landlord's to the estate. The landlord cannot 
remove him; but if he wishes for the farm he must purchase the tenant’s interest, 
like any other man; “for when the landlord parts with the possession, he "7 
with all except his right to the rent agreed on, and the right to purcliase back his 
own land from the tenant if he can.” There was much talk in England about 
Irish landlords, and about confiscating their property to support the poor. Now 
the poor-rate was paid by the struggling tenant; and the day was far off when he 
would be able both to pay his rent and the poor-rate too. Another half-year like 
the last, and the landlords would be reduced to a state of poverty equal to that of 
the tenants. A notion had become popular amongst the landlords, that poor 
tenants are an eyesore on an estate, a nuisance to be got rid of; and, with great 
generosity and kindness and compassion, they assist the poor people to escape from 
the fever at home, where they can get aid, by getting them on board ship, where 
they find fever with no assistance, to die in a foreign land. But the Irish people 
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would not tamely submit to the deportation. They would not oppose violence, 
but ~ _— protect themselves by the overwhelming public will of the people. 
Mr. Dohen 


y admitted that a landlosd might sometimes have a necessity for a | 


icular farm; but if he has, let him pay for it. In Ulster, the Jandlord can sell 
tenant-right for arrears of rent; but if he only wants the holding of a man who 


his rent, the landlord must buy him out. He did not wish to do injustice to | 


the landlords; and it was for them as well as for the tenant-farmer that he asked 


a perpetuity of title. The landlords would then have the comfort of knowing, that | 


in no cabin on their estates was there a single person without a meal. 

The people should not be left to starve. To prevent it, let them combine to keep 
the food from going to England. Let the landlords and tenants themselves buy 
up the food, and let England send to the Baltic for what she wanted. Let her 
ransack Poland and scour America for food; but let her leave Ireland her own. It 
would be idle to call on the British Minister for assistance. He has been false be- 
fore in the hour of need, and cannot now be true. Mr. Doheny sneered at Mr. 
Bernal Osborne for having generously given his tenantry =a one bushel of 
Swedish turnip-seed, and as generously abstained from exacting the interest on the 
cost—about Is. bd.! 

“The people have not the means now they had before: and this is a question 
for the consideration of landlord as well as peasant; for, no matter what the land- 
Jord’s — may be—let him be able to wicld the full force of the iniquitous laws 
made by landlords for their own use and interest, and against the tenant—let him 
have the unconquered army of England, with her ships of war and all her power 
and might to assist and back him, he cannot make a starving man pay rent. 
The people will pay the rent whenever they are able, but it is impossible for them 
to pay what they have not. I call upon you to meet your engagements where 

can—lI ask you to pay the landlord his rent as far as you can. Pay to the 
bast farthing where you are able; but I only repeat the counsel of Almighty God, 


which tells us that we are not to starve for the sake of meeting any demand. | 
And now this may be sneered at in certain quarters. It way be sneered at in | 


England ; and we may be culled a reckless, violent, lawless people. But no matter, 
This great principle is beginning to be felt, and it shall be acted on, The tenantry 
of Tipperary at least understand their position: I trast they understand their 
strength also; for all constitutional law in England is supposed to be the emana- 
tion of the popular will. I ask you to assert your rights in the only way they 
ought to be asserted—peaceably, legally, but with perseverance and determination, 
Humble though we are, we have come here today to give the first impulse to this 

t movement. Not many, perhaps, of those who read our proceedings, will be 
indoctrinated with our principles; but the seed is sown in the mind of the county; 
it will grow to maturity; and I do not fear that by this day twelve months you 
will in Tipperary be possessed of the legal right called in Ulster the tenant-right 
of the North.” 

Mr. Doheny referred to the recent distraints in Tipperary, to the effects of which 
he had been a witness; and he concluded by denouncing the “ murder” of White- 
boyism, and the equally detestable crime which led to it. 

The resolutions were then put to the vote, and the entire assembly held 
up their hands. 

“ That of natural right, on the grant of God, the soil of Ireland belongs to the 
people of Ireland; who have therefore a clear vested right of property in that soil, 
to the extent of full, comfortable, independent, and secure subsistence therefroin ; 


which never could or can be parted with, pass, or perish; and which no power on | 


earth, nor any length of adverse possession, can take away, annul, bar, or diminish. 

“ That the people of Ireland have been for ages deprived of the benefit of their 
natural right of property in their own soil; that their right has been in practical 
effect utterly defeated and diverted; and that it now requires to be asserted, en- 
forced, and established. 

“That the claim of the occupying tenants of the soil to a full and sufficient 
subsistence out of the crops they have raised, and to a sufficiency of seed for next 
year’s crop, is prior and superior to every other claim whatsoever. 

“ That the subsistence of the people of Ireland is in danger, and requires to be 
defended, protected, and secured. 

“ That in defence of our rights of life, property, and security for subsistence, we 
do hereby resolve and constitute ourselves into a public league or association, 
under the name of the Tipperary Tenant League. 

Mr. Lalor next proposed a sixth resolution, to the effect that the only 
title that can be pleaded to any right of private property is purely conven- 
tional, and in order to be valid must be founded in the common consent 
and agreement of the people as defined in the form of positive law; and 
being created by law, by law may it be regulated and limited. A number 
of other resolutions were put to the meeting and adopted, having for their 
object the giving effect to the general principles laid down in the first six 
resolutions. 

After Mr. Lalor had appealed to the meeting, with some compla- 
cency, to say whether they came there to make speeches, Mr. William 
Connor proceeded at great length to set forth his own services in the cause 


of the farmers of Ireland; reminding them how he had laboured for fifteen | 


years, and had called during that time one hundred meetings throughout 


the country, and how the one thing needful was “a fair valuation and | 


perpetuity for ever.” 
tenure; until! Mr. Lalor, frightened at his random loquacity, tried to stop 
him by hinting that the resolutions had been carried and that his talking 
was unnecessary. Mr. Connor persisted in his right to make the subject 
“clear and intelligible.” Other speakers interfered by taxing Mr. Connor 
With having been expelled from the Repeal Association; which he indig- 
nantly denied; and the meeting was fairly landed ina row. After some 


time, suflicient order was restored to allow of a form of petition to Parlia- | 


ment being proposed; but before it could be carried, the confusion became 
80 great in consequence of Mr. Connor's persistence in addressing the 
Meeting, that the chairman retired from the platform in despair. Mr. 
Connor continued to hold forth for some time afterwards. 

' The Anti-Rent movement is also assuming a serious aspect in Galway 
and other quarters, Where the suspicion of a seizure is intertained, the prac- 
tice is to remove the crops in the night. The King’s County Chronicle gives 
an instance— 

“A landlord in the neighbourhood of Clara having intimated to a tenant in 
comfortable circumstances, after repeated applications for payment of his rent, 
that he would enforce it by distress of his property, on the night of the day on 
which this conversation took place, nearly 1,000 persons assembled and cut down 

carried away a large quantity of grain crops. 

Mr. John O'Connell, by virtue of his assumed leadership, has published 
an address to the rate-payers and tenants of Ireland, exhorting them, in 
the name of the late Daniel O'Connell, not to let the conduct of the “ cruel 
landlords” betray them into crime, but to pay their rents to the landlords, 
and their rates to the Government. He reminds them that “ the new law 
compels out-door relief to all applicants the moment the workhouse is full. 
If your landlords so impoverish you that you cannot continue to pay your 
Portion of the rates for this purpose, those very landlords must to their last 
shilling supply the deficiency.” And he warns them against becoming the 
tools of the landlords; who would not hesitate to connive at shedding the 
people’s blood, provided they could thereby “ wring from the Government 








He descanted on exorbitant rents and insecurity of | 


| some relaxation of the strict demand for repayment of the Government ad- 
vances.” Therefore, says Mr. O'Connell, 

| .“ Give not the pretext to the cruel landlord to bring the soldiery and police to 
| slaughter you! Pay him his rents. Vay the rate-collector his rates. If the 
| landlords and the English Parliament persist in their grinding exactions from 
your povefty, recollect, the land of Ireland is now pledged for your support!” 


| J . . . . na 
The meeting at Concilation Hall on Monday was a crowded one. Mr. 


Alderman O'Brien, M.P., occupied the chair; and made a speech of gloomy 
furebodings for the coming winter. Notwithstanding the abundance of 
food, he predicted, matters would be fur worse than last winter. A letter 
was read from John Archbishop of Tuam, sending his contribution to the 
; Repeal funds, and urging Mr. John O'Connell to bring on the Repeal ques- 
tion early in the next session of Parliament. Mr. John denounced the 
dangerous tendency of the Holy Cross meeting; and then read a statement 
of the Association's accounts for the ten mouths ending on the Ist of Sep- 
tember instant. The receipts (including cash advances by the Liberator 
out of his private funds, 4761.) amounted to 3,0314; the expenditure was 
2,9401.; leaving a balance in hand of about 904. Kent for the week, 334 


SCOTLAND. 


The meeting announced some days since for the purpose of considering 
the question of the fictitious votes in Peeblesshire, was held at Peebles on 
the 17th; Mr. Grieve of Noble Hall in the chair. Resolutions were 

| adopted condemning the system of “ faggot votes,” and pledging those pre- 
sent to afford every assistance to Mr. Gibson Carmichael in the prosecu- 
tion of his petition against the return of the sitting Member. 


The Edinburgh aud Northern Railway, extending from Burntisland to 
Cupar, was formally opened on the 17th. ‘Two excursion-trains conveyed 
some six hundred persons to Cupar; where there was a dinner in a grand 
pavilion. The North British Mail speaks approvingly of the carriages on 
the line, “the- most commodious and elegant perhaps yet put upon any 
line in Scotland.” “ The gorgeous luxuriance of the first-class gives ample 
excuse for the finely-cushioned condition of the second, which are glazed 
in an elegant and cheerful way. ‘The third are upon the Government 
plan. Even the fourth, we Observed, are surrounded with seats, with 
standing-room in the centre.” 





Soreian and Colonial. 

France.—The Moniteur of Wednesday otticially announced the resig- 
nation of Mxrshal Soult as President of the Council, and the appointment 
of M. Guizot ‘o the post. M. Guizot retains his oflice as Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs. no salary being annexed to the Presidency of the Council, 

Marshal > ult’s resignation was conveyed in the following letter to the 
King— “ Soultberg (Tarn), 15th September. 

“ Sire—I was in the service of my country sixty-three years ago, when the old 
Monarchy was still standing, before the first dawnings of our national Revolution. 
A soldier of the Republic and lieutenant of Napoleon, I have taken part without 
ceasing in the immense struggle for the independence, the liberty, and the glory 
of France; and I was among those who sustained it till the last day. Your Ma- 

| jesty deigned to believe that my services might be useful to the new and not less 
patriotic struggle which God and France have called on you to sustain for the 
| firm establishment of our constitutional order; and I render thanks to your 
Majesty for it. It is the honour of my life that my name thus occupies a place 
in all the labours, warlike and pacific, which have assured the triumph of our great 
cause. The confidence of your Majesty sustained me in the last services that I 
endeavoured to render. My devotedness to your Majesty and to France still 
exists as strongly as ever; but I feel that my strength 1s not equal to it. Let your 
Majesty permit me to devote what strength remains to me to repose and reflection, 
now that I am arrived at the end of my laborious career. I have devoted to you 
Sire, the activity of my latter years: give me the repose of my old services, an 
err me to place at the foot of your Majesty's throne my resignation of the 
residency of the Council, with which you deigned to invest me. I shall enjoy this 
repose in the midst of that general security which the great wisdom of your 
Majesty has assured to France, and to all those who have served her and love 
her. My gratitude for the goodness of your Majesty, my wishes for your pros- 
— and that of your august family, will accompany me in that repose to my 
ast day, and will not cease to equal the unchangeable devotedness and the pro- 
found respect with which I have the honour to be, Sire, your Majesty's most 
humble and most obedient servant, Manrsuar Duc pe DaLMatie.” 
It is understood that Marshal Soult will accept the office of Governor of 
the Invalides, a sinecure with a salary of 40,000 francs, a house, and other 
| advantages. 

A royal ordinance has at length appeared in the columns of the Moniteur 

| appointing the Duke d’Aumale to be Governor-General of Algeria, in the 


| room of the Marshal Duke of Isly. 


| Generals Reille and Dode de la Brunerie have been created Marshals of 


France. 

At a patriotic dinner given at Cernay, in the Upper Rhine, M. Rissler, 
the Mayor of the town, proposed the health of the King in these words— 
“To the King of the French, to whom France confided seventeen years 
ago the. guardianship of her destinies and glory! May he soon respond to 
our long expectation!” “ That toast,” says the Courrier d'Alsace, “ was re- 
ceived with cries of ‘La Marseillaise!’” 

The printers of Paris have annually had a public dinner; but when they 
asked the usual permission from the Prefect of Police for this year, it was 
refused. The men, to the number of five or six hundred, then made ar- 
rangements to dine privately ; but as they were sitting down to table, on Sun- 
day, two Commissaries of Police entered the room and ordered the printers to 
disperse; which they did without resistance. 


Bevoium.—The Free-trade Congress, which assembled at Brussels on 
the 15th instant, commenced discussion on the 16th; and during that 
and the two following days was engaged in considering the theory of Free 
Trade and Protection. ‘The statistics of the subject were not forgotten; the 
representatives of the Free-traders of England contributing in large pro- 
portion. The attendance of visiters increased considerably after the first 
day; the fresh arrivals including Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, General Du- 
pont, nearly all the members of the Commercial Council of Brussels, Count 
de Glymer, member of the permanent Council of Brabant, the Marquis de 
Rumigny, French Ambassador at the Belgian Court, and Mr. Wilson, M.P. 
Only two champions of Protection took part in the discussion—M. Ducha- 
taux and M. Rittinghausen. The former, who came only as a spectator, 
and was drawn into the discussion by seeing so few defenders of Protection, 
earned some laurels by the ability he displayed in expounding his views, 
An amusing novelty was introduced into the discussion by M. Garnier; 
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who, instead of a speech, read two songs by the poet Béranger, “Le Con- | On the 8th, the Emperor came from Schoenbrunn, and, in the presence of 


trebandier,” and “ Les Quatre Ages.” Towards the conclusion, M. Blanqui 
made an eloquent speech on the abuses of the customhouses. -He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ewart; whose address, like those of all the English speakers, 
was received with marked attention. The business of the Congress closed 


on Saturday evening, with a grand banquet given to the foreign members | 


of the Free-trade Association of Belgium. Among the toasts, “ the health 
of Sir Robert Peel” was received with particular distinction. 

The Penitentiary Congress held its first sitting on Monday, in the Gothic 
Hall of the Hotel de Ville. The Presidency was conferred on M. de 
Haussy, the Belgian Minister of Justice; Colonel Jebb, and M. Welcker, a 
member of the Baden Legislature, were elected Vice-Presidents. The 


number of Vice-Presidents was subsequently increased by the election of 


Mr. Rotch,(Chairman of the Middlesex Magistrates,) M. Gustave de Bean- 
mont, and some other gentlemen. Colonel Jebb advocated the Separate 
system; the advantages of which, he said, were coming to be generally ac- 
knowledged. Among the speakers who followed was M. de Zehe, a gentle- 
man of the chamber of the Emperor of Russia; who spoke to the commence- 
ment of penitentiary reform in Russia. Withinthe last two years the knout 
had been abandoned—and, M. de Zehe confessed, the cat-o’-nine-tails has 
been substituted! Mr. George Sumner, of Boston, laid on the table a 
number of official reports from the various prisons of the United States; 


and he read from them many passages to prove the superiority of the | 


Separate over the Silent system. 


The discussion on the second day turned upon the punishment of juve- 


nile offenders and the construction of prison-cells. 

SwiTzERLAND.—At the sitting of the 14th instant, the Grand Council 
of Berne, on the demand of the Director of Military Affairs, M. Ochsen- 
bein, voted an extraordinary credit of 155,000 Swiss francs to complete the 
armiug and equipment of 20,000 men, destined to carry into effect the re- 


cent decree of the Vorort for the dissolution of the Sonderbond, should op- | 
| appeared in the Courrier Frangais, the introduction of that paper into Spain 


position be attempted. 

Iraty.—The great popular demonstration at Florence, on the 12th 
instant, to commemorate the establishment of the National Guard, passed 
off with admirable order. The procession included the municipal body of 
Florence, officers of the troops, deputations from all the religious orders 
and ihe professions of ‘Tuscany, representatives of the different great towns, 
and many residents of foreign birth: on the march, the Bolognese courte- 
onsly claimed the lead for the English, as the most cordial in their sym- 
pathy with Italian liberty: the gross number was at least 50,000. On the 
banners were such inscriptions as “ Long live Leopold,” “ Long live Pius 
the Ninth,” “ Thé Independence of Italy,” “ To the English,” &c. The 
colours borne were principally the Tuscan; those from Leghorn and Pisa 
bore also the Italian tricolor. On the arrival of the first flag at the Pitti 
Palace, the Grand Duke, the Grand Dutchess, (who had not before made 


a public appearance since her confinement,) and the Princesses, came out | 
on the balcony to greet the procession: the processionists passed with loud | 
acclamations; to which the Duke and his family replied by waving pocket- } 


handkerchiefs and affectionate salutes. The procession took three hours 
to pass in review. 
evening closed with a superb illumination. 

On the following day, the Duke issued a decree to his “ good and faith- 


The most perfect order prevailed throughout, and the | 


ful Tuscans,” expressing the lively emotions with which he had witnessed | 


the populsr demonstration, and calling on the people to return quietly to 
their avocutions, in order that the Government might proceed calmly with 
the contemplated reforms. 

The people at Leghorn had put off their agitation, and resumed their 
accustomed avocations. 

A {tte had been announced at Genoa for the 12th; but it did not take 
place. Several thousand cockades had been prepared, consisting of the 


Sardinian and Roman colours united; and a national hymn had been com- | 


posed, to be sung in the evening on the promenade of L’Acqua Sola. In 
the morning, a notification from the Governor forbade the wearing of any 
cockades excepting of the Sardinian colours; and a stop was therefore put 
to the demonstration. Subsequently, the inhabitants decided on a petition 
to the King, soliciting the organization of the National Guard, and a par- 
tial liberty of the press. The Government has shown signs of displeasure 


at the manifestation: it has ordered three young nobles, who have taken | 


an active part in the demonstrations, the Marquises Giorgio Doria, Giacomo 
Balbi, and Raggi, to appear in the capital. ‘Chey departed for Turin on 
the 15th. 

Although the accounts from Naples are by no means explicit, enough may 
be gleaned to show that the insurrections in Sicily and Calabria are becoming 
more serious every day. Reggio, which was held for some days by the 
insurgents, has been bombarded by a division of Goverument war-steamers 
under the Count d’Aquila, with the loss, it is said, of a great many lives. 
In Calabria, the movement has reached the Abruzzi, and, it was believed, 
Teramo and Catanzaro. Romeo di San Stefano, a high officer of customs, 
and his brother, are at the head of the revolt. 

Arrests were very numerous at Naples. ‘Twenty-five of the persons en 
gaged in the late tumult at Messina were shot on the 13th instant: they 
were all young men, from twenty to thirty years of age. 

The Pope has had to exhibit a wholesome severity. A proclamation 
published on the 11th instant condemus the conduct of a tumultuous mob, 
who two or three days before had uttered violent aud insulting language 
under the windows of the Austrian Ambassador. Among others who have 
incurred the Pope’s displeasure, is the Prince of Canino, the son of Lucien 
Bonaparte: not satisfied with merely shouting in the streets, he went into 
the residences of the Ambassadors of the King of Sardinia and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and from the balconies gave the signal fur a further 
movement, by shouting out to the people assembled, “ Long live the Inde- 
pendence of Italy!” As a consequence of this imprudence, the Prince has 
been suspended from his functions in the Civic Guard. He has since gone 
to Venice, to attend a scientific meeting: on his way he passed through 
Bologua and Ferrara, in his National Guard uniform. 

At Ferrara, the conduct of the Austrians has become less exasperating; 
but their occupation of the city has every sppearance of permanence. 
Dissensions had broken out among them. A couflict took place between 
the Tyrolese troops and the Hungarians; the fir-t crying in favour of the 
Pope, the latter in favour of the Emperor. Several were killed in this 
affair. Two Tyrolese and one Hungarian were afterwards condemned to 
death 

Milan remained under the military occupation of its Austrian rulers. 

Meanwhile, there has been extraordinary diplomatic activity at Vienna. 


| Prince Metternich, gave audience to the Pope's Nuncio, Monsignore Viala, 
| charged with a pressing letter from the Pontiff. On the same day, an st- 
taché of the Sardinian Legation arrived at Vienna, with despatches from 
| King Charles Albert. Prince Metternich held a diplomatic reception in 
his own house on the 12th instant; and it was observed that he conversed 
| principally with the Roman Nuncio and the Sardinian Ambassador. 

Count Flahault, the French Austrian Ambassador, who has been in 
London, took his departure suddenly on Tuesday, for Vienna. In conse- 
quence of the urgency of his instructions, the Count did not pass through 

| Paris. 

Count Bresson has been ordered to his post as French Ambassador at 
Naples, forthwith. M. Bresson had a long interview with the King before 
leaving Paris. 

According to the National, Lord Normanby has just handed to M. Guizot 

| a diplomatic note from his Government relative to the affairs of Italy— 

“ England, it is said, declares that in her quality as a constitutional power she 
cannot permit the intervention of Austria in the independent states of Italy. 
Europe is interested that no power of the first rank should alone possess influ- 
ence over a vast co federated territory: treaties have limited the Austrian posses- 
sions; and it would be to authorize a compromising extension of power to admit 
the right of the Cabinet of Vienna to make use of her armed force to retain in her 
dependence sovereign states, of which recent events have modified their internal 
constitution.” 

Spraix.—Accounts from Madrid mention the continued arrival of ad- 
dresses to the Queen thanking her for the decrees of amnesty. 

On the 13th instant, the completion of the new Cabinet was announced 
in the appointment of Sefior Goyena, Minister of Justice, to be President 
of the Council, and of Sefor Modesto Castayar to be Foreign Minister. 
There have been considerable changes in the subordinate political appoint- 
ments. 

In consequence of a grossly calumnious article on the Queen which 


has been prohibited by the Minister of the Interior. 

The refusal of Narvaez to quit Madrid was viewed with much suspicion. 
He was believed to be exerting himself in the most unscrupulous manner 
to overturn the new Cabinet, and to get up a military insurrection against 
the Government. His known recklessness of character gave encourage- 
ment to the worst suspicions. Amongst other unfavourable indications, 
was the discovery at Pampeluna of a serious military conspiracy in favour 
of Narvaez and the French party, in which several officers of the garrison 
were implicated. 

The Gazette had declared, in reply to an attack of the Heraldo against 
Mr. Bulwer, “ that it was absolutely false that the Minister of England at 
Madrid had accused any person or party of conspiring against the Queen or 
the Government.” 

Meanwhile, the Carlists were not inactive: the Count de Montemolin had 
been proclaimed by small bands of his supporters in the valley of the Cor- 
renza and in Alava. 

PortuGaL.—By advices of the 12th instant, we learn that a decree has 
been issued announcing the intention of the Government to reduce the 
number of useless public employés, and to select them not as heretofore on 
party grounds, but for individual fitness. The question of dissolving the 
Chartist Volunteer battalions was causing much disputation, Ministerial 
and diplomatic. The Volunteers themselves are tired of the service. 

Greece.—Coletti, the Prime Minister, expired on the 12th instant, after 
a fortnight’s illness. His malady was known to be incurable some time 
before his death. His successor is not yet named. 

The country is convulsed with revolutionary movements. At Naupacte, 
General Mamoris has been repulsed by the revolted Colonel Pharmaki, 
who is supported by many eminent officers of the army. Officers who 
have heretofore adhered to the Government have suddenly left Athens, 
and disappeared—gone to join the insurgents. In the Eubcea, the follow- 
ers of Grizziotti still keep the country warm, while he is having his 
wounds cured under Turkish protection at Chios. 





Siscellaneous. 

The writs for the newly-elected Members being returnable on 
Tuesday the 21st instant, Parliament met pro forma. The Lord Chan- 
cellor having taken his seat on the woolsack shortly after two o'clock, the 
oflicers of the Commons appeared at the bar; and the Queen’s writ was 
read with the usual formalities, declaring Parliament prorogued until Tues- 
day the 12th October. The Clerk of the Crown then delivered in the writs 
and returns for the Scotch Representative Peers, and ts proceedings 
terminated, 

We have been informed on unquestionable authority, that the appoint 
ment of Chief Commissioner of Poor-laws has been declined by the Earl of 
Chichester.— Times. 


A deputation from the Liverpool Stock Exchange, sent to counsel the 
Railway Companies against pressing calls for capital, arrived in town on 
Wednesday, and had conferences with the directors of several companies. 
We state geueral results. 

Mr. Glyn repeated his written declaration, that the North-western Company 
would not enter into any new contracts connected with bills for lines that were 
granted last session, excepting under very special circumstances, should any such 
arise, 

Mr. Hudson, for the Midland, Eastern Counties, and other Railways, concurred. 

Other directors intimated that the several calls now made are necessary for the 
payment of debentures and other peremptory demands. 

Mr. Charles Russell, for the Great Western Railway, doubted the power of any 
company to pledge itself to the course recommended; but said that the Great 
Western Company had been doing all it could to limit its calls. It would continue 
to act on that general principle; but in respect of particular lines it could not 
alter past contracts, , 

Mr. Chaplin, tor the London and South-western, assured the deputation that 
new works should be suspended as much as possible. P 

Mr. Ricardo, of the North Staffordshire, said, that whatever the chairmen of 
other companies, from patriotic promptings or considerate motives, might have 
told thei, he believed that every company would act for its own, irrespective 
the geueral interest altogether. This, he believed, was the only way in which these 
matters could right themselves. The only assurance that he could give them 
was, that it was not the intention of the North Staffordshire to make any call at 


| least during this year; but, if it were to the interest of the ae to make a 


call, and he considered that it was to the interest of his shareholders to raise ! 


| money, he should not hesitate to do so, irrespectively of every other consideration 
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He should be governed entirely by what he considered to be his duty to his own 
i ; and he believed that every other company, whatever they might say, 
would be governed by the same principle. 

Mr. Macgregor, for the South-eastern and Dover, said that the company would 
do all in its power to curtail expenditure and defer calls. 

Mr. Grenfell, for the Brighton and South Coast, expressed the willingness of 
his company to concur in any measure that might be agreed to by the general 
railway constituency. 

The views of other railway companies are stated from report and less authori- 
tatively. The Great Northern seem to think that every contract between the 
companies and the public must be fulfilled, like any other commercial transaction. 
The Shrewsbury and Birmingham, and the Stour Valley, plead that they must go 
on, under pain of paying compensation for breach of contracts. Some think that 
a board of mercantile men ought to be appointed to arrange the matter. 


: The Glasgow Stock Exchange have passed resolutions approving of the | 


course adopted by the Liverpool Stock Exchange for checking the undue 
absorption of capital in the construction of railways. 

The amount of calls due on English lines and payable this month is 
2,536,624/.; on Scotch lines the amount payable is 90,000, and on Irish 
lines 99,750/.; making a total of calls due this month of 2,726,374/. The total 
amount called up this year by English, Scotch, and Irish companies, is, in- 
cluding the present month, 27,984,023/. 
which has been called up by foreign lines.—Jrish Railway Gazette. 


On investigation, it appears probable that the firm of Messrs. Sanderson 
and Company will be enabled shortly to resume their business. A meet- 





| 
| 


“ Keep it before the people,” says the New York Standard, “that on Tuesday 
the 13th of July 1847, two women were sold at public auction in the city of 
Sahiaghen, and the proceeds of the sale deposited in the treasury of the United 

tates.” 


Tuesday last, the 21st instant, was the first day of the year 5608 of the Jewish 
wra; and Monday, being the last day of their old year, was kept as a strict holy- 
day by the Jewish people, who closed their shops and cngunlel all business tll 
after sunset. 

Mr. James Alexander, of Hermitage, a Glasgow merchant, has bequeathed the 
residue of his large fortune, between 50,0002. and 60,0001, to endow a college, in 
which poor children of both sexes shall be educated, clothed, and matehrwe a 

Miss Coutts has determined to prepare a domicile at Shepherd’s Bush, under 
judicious and merciful regulations, capable of maintaining a considerable number 
of discharged female prisoners, who have been condemned for offences, punished, 
and then thrown upon the world characterless, tainted, abandoned, and helpless, 
To these the gates of reformation will be opened. They will be instructed in the 
consoling and upholding value of morals and religion; they will be taught the 
means of industry, whereby they can earn their bread; they will be rescued from 


| the necessity of guilt; and if not doomed to ruin by evil dispositions which cannot 


This is exclusive of 6,238,000/. 


ing of the creditors, consisting principally of the leading bankers of the | 


Metropolis, was held on Monday,—Mr. Jones Loyd in the chair; when 


it appeared that the house was considerably more than solvent at the time | 


of the stoppage. The total liabilities then afloat were 1,725,000/. 

sum only 168,420/. was uncovered by securities. But to meet this there 

were assets amounting to 259,000/., besides 188,000/. of private property. 
The reasons for stopping payment are variously stated; but it is believed 


Of this | 


that they arose from the perverseness of a creditor who demanded a change | 


of security for an amount in the hands of the firm. 
unreasonable, the party demanded cash, and was then refused altogether. 


This being refused as | 


It is understood that the firm of Giles and Co., one of the houses in the | 


corn-trade that recentiy stopped payment, have offered to their creditors 
10s. in the pound, payable in four monthly instalments; and that the cre- 
ditors will probably accept the offer. 

The examination into the affairs of Messrs. W. and J. Wocdley, who 


failed on the 27th August, is not quite so satisfactory, though by no means | 


without hope. The liabilities are 99,507/. 3s. 6d., while the assets are 
90,845/. 7s.; leaving a deficit of nearly 9,000/. But it may be added, that 


the wheat which the firm held and which had been estimated at 45s. is now | 


worth 48s. to 50s., and the flour at 23s. which is now worth 27s. to 28s. 
Under these circumstances, there is every prospect that the expectations of 
the creditors to escape without loss will very nearly be borne out. 

It is understood that a first dividend of 1s. in the pound has been declared 
by the inspectors of the estate of Harman and Co. The Russian Govern- 
ment, on their debt of 414,000/., will thus receive rather more than 20,0004. 
Considerable assets still remain for distribution, which may ultimately swell 
the gross dividend to between 3s. and 4s. in the pound. 

The well-known firm of Burts, Watson, and Co., Moseley Street, Man- 
chester, suspended payment on Tuesday; and their failure involves that of 
the house of Burt, Watson, and Burt, of Leeds, (the partners being the 
same in both,) and is accompanied by that of Watson Brothers and Co. of 
Liverpool, with whom the Manchester and Leeds houses were intimately 
connected. We understand that the engagements of the Manchester and 
Leeds firms amount altogether to about 100,0001.—Manchester Guardian. 

The old-established house of Cockburn Brothers, in the Portuguese wine- 
trade, has been compelled to stop payment. The branch of the house at 
Oporto drew upon Reid, Irving, and Co. in London; and the connexion ac- 


counts for the downfall of the firm. The house has been long at the head | week ending on Saturday last— 


of the wine-trade in Scotland.—Standard. 


“ Notwithstanding the general depression,” says a circular just issued by 


Messrs. Gibson, Ord, and Co., of Manchester, “we have had a marked im- 
provement in our home trade during the past fortnight; and although not 
to the extent usually experienced at this season, it gives evidence of return- 
ing prosperity. We may also meution that the orders received by the last 
steamer from America are large.” 


The practice of the Bank of England in requiring any bills which it | 


holds on the houses that have failed, and that may have been previously 
discounted for customers, to be immediately taken up by the indorsers, is 
said to have occasioned considerable inconvenience to more than one re- 
spectable firm who have been suddenly called upon for large payments on 
this account.—Globe. 


The Presse announces that M. Eynard has paid the bill for 500,000 
francs, which he had authorized Coletti to draw, and payment of which 
Lord Palmerston “ so brutally exacted.” 

A German correspondent of the Paris National reports that the Emperor 
of Russia has summoned all his Ambassadors at foreign courts to meet him 








| 


at St. Petersburg; whence it is inferred that some great movement is in | 


contemplation. 
The King of Prussia arrived at Inspruck on the 13th instant, after a 
flying visit to Venice; and was going to Munich. 


According to the information collected by the Agricultural Society of | 


the Haut-Rhin, the produce of the harvest in that department exceeds the 
general average by about one-fourth.—Galignani. 





| vants of com 


be changed, they will be restored, repentant and virtuous members, to society, 
instead of being outcasts and curses to that and to themselves.—Literary Gazette. 

The Queen has commuted the sentence of death passed on Lieutenant Munro, 
to twelve months imprisonment in Newgate. The convict is very grateful. 

Mr. Ellerman, the gentleman who was charged with participation in the late 
forgery of Turkish piastres, states, in a letter to the Morning Post, that when he 
was taken before the Birmingham Magistrates not a tittle of proof could be 
brought against him; and he was liberated, the Town-Clerk answering for his 
appearance if required at a subsequent period. Mr. Ellerman declares that he 
has been most shamefully treated in this matter, there having been no ground 
even for suspicion against him. 

A Parliamentary return just issued shows the number of railway accidents in 
which persons were hurt or killed in the United Kingdom from the Ist January 
to the 30th June this year. The total of passengers was 23,119,412; of per- 
sons killed, 101; wounded, 100. These totals are analyzed; and it appears that 
there were 14 passengers killed and 48 wounded from causes beyond their own 
control; 8 killed and 3 hurt owing to their own folly or incautiousness; 8 ser- 

oy killed and 17 wounded from causes beyond their own control; 
51 servants killed and 24 hurt owing to want of caution, or recklessness, (such 
as leaping from engines or carriages in rapid motion, and other similar acts 
a 19 trespassers killed and 7 hurt; aud 1 person killed and another 
hurt while crossing the railways at level crossings. 

A fishing-match took place lately, ina large sheet of water connected with 
the Rochdale Canal. The “jolly anglers” mustered in great strength on the oc- 
casion; the prize being 1/. for those who took the heaviest fish. During the 
whole day, seventy-six persons might have seen with rod and line intent upon 
winning. At the close of the day’s fishing, the result was that six fish had been 
taken, the largest weighing two ounces! 

In the grounds of Kippenross, near Stirling, close by the line of the Scottish 
Central Railway, there is a magnificent old plane-tree of the following dimensions 
—girth of smallest part of trunk, 19 feet; girth close to the ground, 42 feet; ex- 
treme width of branches, from point to point, 114 feet; height, 100 feet. The 
cubic contents are 875 feet; and the supposed age upwards of four hundred years. 

Mr. Thomas Mackintosh Davidson, a gentleman of property, but of unsound 
mind, who resided in the house of Mrs. Holmes, at Clay Hill, Tottenham, hag 
fatally wounded his attendant, Lewis Mugford, with a kitchen-knife, and has been 
committed for trial on a charge of murder. 

The roof of Lanercost Abbey was blown down during the gale on Thursday weeke 

A little girl of about a year and a quarter old, daughter of William Bibby, 
labourer, of Croston, near Ormskirk, having been left by its mother for a few 
minutes on Saturday, fell into a mug that had been placed upon the house- floor, 
and which only contained about a quart of water; and before it was discovered 
the accident had caused the loss of lite —Liverpool Standard. 

A great seizure of smuggled tobacco has been made at the village of Bally- 
bracken, near Ballineen. No fewer than seventy-six bales were found in a 
farmer's haggard, concealed under straw and agricultural implements. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 









Number of Summer 

deaths. average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases ..... 383 226 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 132 103 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ...... 154 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. 22 226 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. ........60005.0e0ee 29 25 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion. . 1u6 ve 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. .........0ceeeeeeeee 12 4 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. 14 io 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. ... 12 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &. ..... 2.66 cece eeeeeeee 3 2 
DOE AMO ccccsc.ce coves cecccccecsccececccecsesceeees seeceece 52 ” 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........ ceeseeeres 49 28 
Total (including unspecified causes) ...........65.++++ 1169 940 


The comparison of the deaths registered last week in London with the deaths 
which would have been registered if the rate of mortality had been the same as 
in Dorsetshire, shows these totals—London, 1169; Dorsetshire, 614; excess, 555. 

The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 81.0° in the sun to 31.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 
temperature by 4.0°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was West- 
south-west. 


THE THEATRES. 
The records of oracles, &c. will, we believe, tend to prove that propheey 
flourished most when history was weakest. Having no theatrical fact to 
recount, we may consistently indulge in a line or two of theatrical predic- 
tion. 
We are perhaps on the eve of a period of greater dramatic activity than 
has been known for years; while the peculiar character of that activity 
will probably differ from anything that has been seen since the closing of 


, The commander of her Majesty's ship Bramble has taken possession of | the Theatres by the Puritans. Now first will be visible in its full eflect the 
New Guinea in the name of her Majesty; which circumstance is strongly | annihilation of that state of things which was brought about by the patents 


confirmatory of the reported intention of the British Government to found 
& penal settlement in that vast island—Svuth Australian Register. 


In 1841 the population of Paris was 935,261; the census recently published 
makes the total 1,053,897; showing an increase of 118,636 in five years. 

M. Gueymard has just informed the General Council of the Isere that he has dis- 
Covered a vein of platinum in the metamorphic district of the valley of the Drac, 
which he hopes to work with advantage. Hitherto this precious metal has only 
been met with in the Ural Mountains, and its scarcity has always rendered the 
Price exorbitant. 

Alarming reports of extending cholera have been received from Teflis, Kars, 
Trebizonde, the Caucasus, Smolensko, Kieff, and Riga. 


| 





of Killigrew and Davenant. As long as a shadow of prestige hovered over. 
the two great Westminster Theatres, the perfect free trade in the drama was 
impossible. Drury Lane and Covent Garden were the Theatres, and the 
others were only the “ Minors.” The former were still the centres of a pos- 
sible, if not of an actual system; and their position was just enough to prove 
attractive in the eyes of country cousins. But now these two houses may 
be looked upon as obliterated from the chart of the English drama. The 
are avowedly devoted to purposes which have nothing whatever to do wii 
English dramatic literature; aud numerous centres of production are visible 
in all directions—all, save perhaps the Haymarket, disdaining prestige, 
and refusing to acknowledge any superior. 
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The Princess's, once a house for the representation of Italian operas in 
the English language, though it has not quite abandoned its operatic cha- 
racter, will chiefly rely for its popularity on the engagement of tragic 
“stars.” Macready and Miss Cushman will act in the same pieces,—a 
union hitherto unknown, and one that is sure to awaken curiosity. Sadler's 
Wells and Marylebone, neither depending on “ stars” but on the judgment 
to be displayed in their ensemble, will go on with their representations of 
legitimate plays; now and then producing an effect by the revival of some 
obsolete work, or a more stringent adherence to an original text than has 
been usually practised. Thus we shall have three theatres ina great mea- 
sure devoted to the performance of the poctical drama, not one of them 
eyen near the ancient seats of legitimacy. 

The Surrey is to open as a regular operahouse—to be, in fact, what 
Drury Lane has been for the last few years. The whole of the Drury 
Lane company is taken thither by Mr. Bunn; and as they have been in 
the habit of playing with success during a few weeks every year, for some 
time past, in this very theatre, there is no occasion to be very sceptical about 
their good fortune now. The Surrey folks are a people easily to be pleased, 
whether with tragedy, opera, or nautical melodrama; and we believe that 
all the classes of dramatic works enumerated by Polonius might be repre- 
sented before them with the most triumphant results. 

The Haymarket and the Adelphi will be carried on upon the same sys- 
tem as heretofore; the former devoted to pure comedy and the more care- 
ful order of farce; the latter to startling melodrame, and that broad school 
of farce which Wright renders so effective. The departure of Buckstone 
from the Haymarket, and the engagement there of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
make a change in the company, but not in the style of performance. 

Astley’s, of course, sticks to the real horse, which is the Pegasus of its 
poetry. 

If the enterprise prove successful, the opening of the Lyceum 
Theatre by Madame Vestris, on the principles according to which she 
managed the Olympic, will be a most important event in the theatrical 
world—though, alas! we shall miss Liston and Mrs. Orger. The clo- 
sing of the Olympic Theatre left a gap which has never been supplied. 
Those little elegant pieces, four of which could be played in one evening, 
and which had all the advantages of an excellent company and the most 
tasteful character, gave great delight to many of the more refined classes 
of society, who did not relish the broader school of humour. Some of the 
wits of the day used to ridicule these pieces as flimsy and effeminate; but 
they were well done, and their language ran above the level of mere play- 
making. At all events, they were just as substantial as most five-act 
comedies, and shorter. But oh, five acts—five acts! Let us not say that 
@ superstitious regard to numbers has passed away. 

These are the principal wheels of the dramatic machine, which in a very 
short time will be completely in motion. 


= POSTSCRIPT. 


eine 

The Duke of Lucca has fled from his Dutchy. The hesitation which 
the Duke manifested at the commencement of the month soon returned; 
and, under pretext of ill health, he instituted a regency, and quitted his 
states sine die. The decree announcing the fact and constituting the re- 
eeney: of date the 15th August, contains this strange passage— 

“ According to the terms of our motu proprio of the 1st September, the Coun- 
cil will endeavour to adopt the reforms which it may believe to be useful; rather 
following, however, than preceding a. Nevertheless, we do not mean to 
sanction measures which may injure our rights as sovereign.” 

The Duke took with him his plate and jewels; and he was accompanied 
by Mr. Ward, an English gentleman, who is styled “ his Finance Minis- 
ter.” Subsequently, the evasive Prince was seen at Parma. His flight had 
caused great irritation in Lucca. 

Letters from Florence of the 17th mention that the law for organizing 
the Civic Guard, just promulgated, had not satisfied public expectation: 
it excluded from active service workmen, peasants, and labourers, and re- 
tained in the hands of the Government the exclusive appointment of officers. 

According to the Nouvelliste of Marseilles, “the insurrection makes 
progress in Calabria. A Provisional Government has been established. Its 
first act was to abolish the tax on salt, and to change all the functionaries 
opposed to its views.” 








Advices from Madrid, to the 18th instant, give bad accounts of the Minis- 
terial progress. ‘Ihe vacillation had gone to such an extent that measures 
had been taken to prevent Espartero’s return to Spain. The Heraldo as- 
serts that “orders” had been sent to the frontier to prevent his entering 
the country; which appears to be an exaggeration, but it seems that he 
had been advised not to return. 

The attempts made by the Moderados to seduce the troops in garrison 
in Navarre have become so bold and open that the Captain-General has 
found it necessary to make a formal report on the subject to the Govern- 
ment; but nothing has been done to punish the authors of these dangerous 
practices. 


Accounts from St. Petersburg, to the 14th instant, boast a decisive vic- 
tory gained by Count Woronzow over the Caucasians at Aul Saltz: the 
Caucasians are represented in the Russian accounts as having been put to 


flight. 


The Indian mail is on its way, and may be expected every hour, with 
advices from Calcutta to the 6th August. Meanwhile, we give the account 
furnished by the French telegraph. The Punjaub was tranquil. Owing 
either to the hurried communication by the telegraph, or to some other 
—. a doubt is thrown upon the news from China. The telegraphic de- 

tch says— 

“From China the advices are menacing. It had been thought advisable to 
withdraw some portion of the Anglo-Indian troops from Hong-kong. (?) Sir 
John Davis had retained the Royal Irish and the Forty-second Indian Madras 

iment. It was feared at Hong-kong that new troubles would break out, and 
that the Island of Chusan would be again occupied this year.” 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland gave audience on Tuesday to a deputa- 
tion from the late Grand Jury of the county of Kerry, charged to present 
several resolutions asking relief. Inter alia, the resolutions solicited an 
advance from the Imperial treasury of 73,953/. for completing the public 








roads, and of 43,2111. the amount of the present relief-rate, thus increasing 
the county debt for 1847 to 238,218/.; an allowance in time of twenty- 
two years for repayment by a fixed annuity of 6} per cent; and an imme- 
diate advance of money for drainage, &c. under the recent acts. Other 
more general suggestions were made for reducing the area of taxation, and 
encouraging the fisheries. The Lord-Lieutenant regretted that the state 
of the revenue precluded a compliance with the first request. To the 
others he promised a full consideration; expressing his surprise that the 
advance for drainage had not already been made. The deputation after- 
wards ascertained, by inquiring at the Board of Works, that 30,000/. had 
been sanctioned by the Treasury, and was immediately forthcoming. 





The Marquis of Londonderry has written a letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee of coal-owners, declaring his intention not{to join in any trade combination 
to raise the prices. The Marquis expresses himself satisfied with a state of the 
markets which he describes as “remunerating.” 

The salmon-fishing season closed in the Tay, and the rivers North of the Tweed, 
on Tuesday the 14th instant. The season, on the whole, has been the worst 
experienced for many years by the tacksmen; some of whom, we are sorry to 
understand, have hardly realized the amount paid in wages. Prices continued 
high to the last; salmon 1s. per pound, and grilse 10¢d.—J’erth Courier. 


On Sunday the top of Ben Lomond and neighbouring hilis were covered with 
snow.—North British Mail. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 

The market has been in a better state during the last few days than for some 
time. Happily we have no failures of importance to record; for though some in- 
solvencies have occurred in Lancashire, and one in London, they have not been of 
magnitude. At their meeting yesterday, the Bank Directors determined to ex- 
tend the term of discount, and to relax the rulerestricting their operations to bills 
having only sixty days to run; resolving to discount bills having ninety days to 
run at a higher than the present minimum rate of 54 percent. Consols have ex- 

rienced an improvement, and were at one time # per cent in advance of the 
owest quotation of last week. A downward reaction of about 4 per cent occur- 
red; but since the determination of the Bank Directors already alluded to became 
known, the market has become firmer, and the closing price is 86} 3, being the 
highest of the week. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been very unimportant; and though 
a trifling impulse was given to some of the more current Stocks by the improve- 
ment of Consols, no large revival of business or symptom of permanent activity 
can be remarked. The quotations today are nearly the same as those of last 
week, and in some cases below them. 

The Railway Shares are generally within a trifle of the prices given on 
Saturday. In one sense the proceedings of the last few days are remarkable, as 
being the first for some time during which this market has been in a quiet state 
and prices have maintained themselves. If proof of the reckless nature of the 
recent railway speculations were wanted, it might be found in the proceedings of 
certain Liverpool gentlemen. In the course of yesterday, a deputation 
from the Stock Exchange of Liverpool had interviews with the Directors of 
most of the principal Railway Companies, to urge upon them the propriety 
of suspending the works now in progress, in order to relieve the pressure upon the 
money-market occasioned by the continual recurrence of calls upon the new 
shares. This was in plain English confessing that the Liverpool speculators had 
involved themselves deans in railways than is compatible with prudence, and 
asking the whole of the companies to assist them to get rid of their superabundant 
shares at a profit, or rather at a diminished loss. It has always been asserted by 
well-informed persons that much of the recent railway speculation was baseless: 
this has been as confidently denied by the large mass of speculators and those 
portions of the press interested in railways: now, bad the holders of shares gene- 
rally been real investers, their anxiety would be for the completion of the lines in- 
stead of their delay, as until completed no return can be received for the capital 
invested. Something of this sort was hinted to the Liverpool deputation in the 
reply of Mr. Ricardo, Chairman of the North Staffordshire Railway. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK, 

The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending Saturday last ex- 
hibit, as compared with those of the previous week, the following results: an in- 
crease in the following items—public deposits, 583,396/.; other deposits, 
204,0801.; other securities, 937,102¢.; seven-day and other bills, 2,2707. There 
is a decrease in the notes issued of 101,735/.; and in the notes in reserve 
in the banking department of 193,635/. The actual circulation has, 
however, increased 91,900/.; while the bullion is diminished by 34,5821.; 
the actual amount of the latter is 8,880,4901, against an amount last 
week of 8,915,072/.; and the actual circulation is 17,932,465/., against an amount 
last week of 17,840,565/. There is no change in the prices or business of im- 
portance occurring either in the English or Foreign Funds. The Railway Shares 
are also generally at yesterday's prices; the following are the principal bargains 
recorded; Eastern Counties, 173; Exeter, Yeovil, and Dorchester, 14; Great Nor- 
thern, 14; Great Western, Half-shares, 60; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 174; Ditto, Fifth- 
shares,'24; Lancashire and Yorkshire, Quarter-shares,143 ; Ditto, Fitth-shares, 8}; 
West Riding Union, 13 dis.; Brighton, Guaranteed late Croydon Thirds, 83; North- 
western, 106; Ditto, New Quarter-shares, *. 4; Midland, 115}; Ditto, 402 
Shares, 434; Ditto, Birmingham and Derby, 88; Newcastle and Berwick, New, 7§; 
North British, 263 §; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 5; North Staffordshire, 94; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 123; South-eastern and Dover, 313 4; Ditto, 
Ditto, No. 8,104; Ditto, Ditto, Preference, 10}; Dutch Rhenish, 2§; Orleans 
and Bourdeaux, 33. 





3 per Cent Consols ......-. 86} } Danish 8 per Cents.....- «se 824 
Ditto for Account........-+ + 86) ¢ Dutch 2} per Cents.......- 53 44 
3 per Cent Reduced........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents «..-..-++ 85¢ 6} 
3} per Cents ..+.eeeeeeees + shut Mexican 5 per Cents...1846 18% 193 
Long Annuities ......+.+- + shut New Grenada ..++++-+++++ 18 19 
Bank Stock...+-seeseeeeee shut Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1842 23 5 
Exchequer Bills....-+---. 38pm. Peruvian ...-++eeeseeecees 32 4 
India Stock...... eecceccce —_— Russian 5 per Cents ..--+-- 105 7 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... 80 2 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 19} § 
Belgian 4} per Cents..... +» 902 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842..---- 283 9 
Buenos Ayres 6 perCent... 35 8 Venezuela. ..-scececccsees 357 
Chilian 6 per Cents .....-. 902 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Agnivep—At Gravesend, 19th Sept. Duke of Wellington, Duncan; and Zenobia, 
Brown, from Calcutta; and Juliana, Bell, from Mauritius ; 20th, Mary Sophia, Young- 
husband ; and Thetis, Cass, from Calcutta; and Bally, Laws ; and Standerings, Wood- 
cock, from the Cape ; 2lst, Bombay, Moore, from Port Phillip ; and Elizabeth, Weather- 
ley, from Mauritius ; 22d, Kyte, Smythe, from Calcutta ; Reaper, Thompson, from Cey- 
lon ; Equestrian, Spence, from Bombay; and Mary Lyon, Davidson, from Mauritius. 
At Swansea, 20th, Cygnet, M‘Leod, from South Australia. At Liverpool, 18th, Pal- 
myra, Stephens, from Madras; 2Ist, Rajasthan, Harris, from Bombay; and 23d, Ja- 
maica, Baillie, from the Cape. 

SarLep—From Gravesend, 18th, Sir Thos. Gresham, Walmesley, for Bombay ; 20th, 
Duke of Richmond, Barclay, for Sydney; 22d, London, Shuttleworth, for Madras ; 
and John Brewer, Brown, for Bombay; 23d, Royal Archer, Bickers, for Adelaide ; 
Lanchester, Conway, for Lombock ; Tanjore, Brown, for Calcutta ; and Morley, Hurst, 
for Madras. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF THE BANK CHARTER ACT: 
QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

[The following letter, from a respectable source, asks a question of con- | 
siderable importance and present interest. Wishing to obtain for it the most 
satisfactory answer in our power, we placed the letter in the hands of the | 
individual best qualified to give the desired information: and his answer, 
under a signature of celebrity in the City, is one of the most lucid papers 
we have ever seen. ] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—I read with much pleasure and profit the very clear statement, signed 
A. B., which appeared in your paper two or three weeks ago, = the nature of | 
the connexion between our metallic and our paper circulation. our correspond- | 
ent, stripping this perplexing question of all extraneous matter, presented it to | 
the mind with so much simplicity and force as was calculated, in my opinion, to 
convince all but the prejudiced. He proved that the issues of paper should be 
governed by rules as stern and unbending as nature and necessity would them- 
selves impose if the whole currency were metallic; that any departure from such 
rules, though for a time apparently attended by alleviation, was certain to be | 
followed by injurious consequences. With clear conciseness, he recapitulated 
the leading features of Sir Robert Peel’s recent measure; one of the principal of 
which was, that as we might assume that the circulation of the country would 
never fall below a certain amount, the Bank of England might safely be empow- 
ered to issue paper equal in representative value to that amount, without possess- 
ing bullion commensurate. 

Now, I have a difficulty connected with this part of the subject which I should 
like to see removed, though it is —— of so elementary a character that I 
am somewhat ashamed to own it. 1 would ask, in what manner was this certain 
amount of circulation ascertained? Where did Sir Robert Peel procure the data 
on which he founded his calculations? And since it is admitted that as the na- 
tion increases in population and wealth the lowest necessary amount of circula- 
tion must be enlarged, and with this that the issuing power of the Bank (un- 
founded on bullion) should be extended, again I would inquire, how are such en- 
largement and such extension to be determined? how are their limits to be de- 
fined, and within what periods ought the readjustments to take place ? 

Your obedient servant, C. D. 





THE ANSWER. 
21st September 1847. 

Sirn—The question has been put, upon what principle the framers of the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 proceeded, in fixing the amount of Bank-notes 
to be issued, unrepresented by bullion in deposit, at fourteen millions. I 
think this question admits of a clear and satisfactory reply. The bill of 
1844 is founded upon three principles. First, that the mixed circulation 
of gold and notes shall at all times be equal in amount, for the purpose of 
maintaining it at all times equal in value, to what would have been the 
amount of a circulation purely metallic. Second, that that portion of the 
circulation which consists of notes shall be at all times convertible at the | 
will of the holder into gold. Third, that for the sake of economy, that | 
portion of the circulation which all past experience assures us is never 
converted into gold, shall not be represented by bullion in deposit; but that | 
the’ bullion which would otherwise remain unprofitable in deposit, repre- | 


senting the same amount of notes in circulation, sliall be applied to the pub- | 
lic purposes of the country. Now, in determining the amount of notes 
which might be safely issued unrepresented by a corresponding amount of 
gold in deposit, it was of course incumbent upon those concerned in framing | 
the act to take care that the amount was fixed at a point sufficiently low 
to afford the utmost certainty that the demand for converting the notes in- 
to gold could never reduce the notes in circulation below the amount to be 
so fixed. Past experience, therefore, must be carefully consulted. Now, 
upon reference to the Report of the Select Committee on Banks of Issue, 
(1840,) Appendix No. 12, it will be seen that in December 1839, the 
Bank-notes in circulation were reduced to 15,532,000. But this return 
included the Bank post-bills, amounting to about 800,000/., which are not 
included in the returns upon which the act of 1844 is founded. Therefore, 
making the proper deduction on this account, the Bank-uotes in circulation 
in December 1839 (Bank post-bills not included) must have been 
14,732,000. To this amount, however, must be added the amount of 
notes reserved in the banking-till of the Bank. ‘Those, we know, have | 
on a recent occasion been reduced below 3,000,000/.; therefore, putting 
these two sums together, we shall have— 
Bank-notes in circulation, December 1839 
Possible amount of notes in banking-till 





£14,732,000 
3,000,000 





Total notes out of Issue Department, in December 1839 . ... £17,732,000 

Now, of this total amount, to which, judging by former experience, the 
notes are liable to be reduced, if 14,000,000/. be permitted by the pro- | 
visions of the act to be issued without a corresponding reserve of bullion, 
there will only remain, under these circumstances, an amount of bullion 
retained to protect the convertibility of the notes—3,732,000/. This 
is a very low amount; below which, I apprehend, no prudent person, es- 
pecially no responsible Minister, would wish to see the bullion reduced. 
This, I think, is a satisfactory explanation of the principle upon which the 
bill of 1844 proceeded with respect to this point; and at the same time a 
clear proof that in fixing the amount of notes unrepresented by bullion in 
deposit, the highest sum was taken which previous experience would sanc- 
tion as consistent with the safety of the measure. 

It is true that subsequent experience of events which have occurred 
since the passing of the bill would lead to the conclusion that a higher 
amount might safely be taken. But upon this point these remarks may 
be made. 1. That it is essential, in fixing the amount, to keep on the safe 
side: that no very important advantage is secured by taking a higher 
amount, whilst the most fatal mischief might arise from taking an 
amount so high as to admit of the possible exhaustion of the bullion 
or of an alarming approximation to it. 2. That our experience since 
the passing of the bill is at present very short and incomplete, and conse- 
quently far from sufficient to justify an alteration of the provisions of the 
bill on the point in question. 3. That the trial to which the bill has re- 
cently been subjected, has been accompanied by circumstances peculiarly 
calculated to generate apprehension and early want of confidence on the 
part of the public, and thus to prevent the circulation being reduced to so 
low a point as that which it may possibly reach on the occasion of some 
future drain of bullion, when the public, having become more accustomed 
to the provisions of the bill, shall be less timid and apprehensive when 
those provisions first come into practical operation in the early stages of a 
drain of bullion. 

It was with great satisfaction I read the sound and judicious remarks on 
the Bank Charter Act of your correspondent A. B., in the Spectator of the 





21st August; and I shall be much gratified if these explanations are con- 
sidered to add anything to the clear and conclusive explanation which he 
has given of the principles upon which that measure is founded. 

Your correspondent “ C. D.” suggests a further question in connexion 
with this subject— 

“ As the nation increases in wealth and population, the necessary amount of 
circulation must be enlarged, and with this the issuing power of the Bank (un- 
founded on bullion) should be extended ; I would inquire, how are such enlargement 
and such extension to be determined? how are their limits to be defined, and 
within what periods ought the readjustments to take place? ” 

To these questions also, it appears to me, an equally satisfactory reply 
may be given. As the transactions of the country increase in number or 
amount in consequence of an increase in the population or wealth of the 
community, it is highly probable that the banking facilities and other pro- 
cesses for economizing the use of the circulating medium will also increase 
to at least a corresponding extent. The quantity of moncy requisite for 
adjusting the transactions of a country does not increase in the same, or 
in anything like the same ratio, as the population, the wealth, and the 
activity of intercourse increase. The growth of credit, and of the various 


| substitutes for the actual use of money which arise out of extended credit, 
are the invariable concomitants of increasing wealth and progressive civi- 


lization. Even in this country, in which the contrivances for economizing 
the use of money have already been carried to an unusual extent, it would 
not be difficult to suggest further means of a very simple and practical 
character, by which the present amount of Bank-notes in circulation may 
be made efficient for the adjustment of a largely increased amount of 
transactions. To some of those I can hardly doubt that we shall have 
recourse at no distant period. 

But let it be assumed that the increased transactions of the country ren- 
der necessary an increase in the amount of the circulation. This neces- 
sarily involves the assumption that the circulation in this country no longer 
bears the same proportion to the transactions to be adjusted as it does in 
other countries. ‘Ihe consequence will be, that a portion of the precious 
metals hitherto retained by other countries will pass into this country, un- 
til by such new distribution of the precious metals the proportion of cir- 
culation to transactions has been rendered the same in this as in other 
countries. This increased quantity of precious metals or bullion will be 
deposited in the Bank of England, and an additional amount of Bank-notes 
will be issued against it. ‘Thus, the amount of the circulation will be in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of legitimate demand for it; and both 
the period of this increase and the extent of it will be determined, as it 
ought to be, not by the fallible judgment or fancies of any individuals, but 
by the legitimate operation of natural causes. The efiect of this process 
will be a permanent increase in the amount of bullion held in deposit by 
the Bank of England: and when that amount shall have been found by 
lengthened experience aud under every variety of circumstances to remain 
invariably at a higher point than is deemed necessary for the effectual 
maintenance of the convertibility of the notes, it may then become expe- 
dient to revise that provision of the act which fixes the present amount of 
notes to be issued, unfounded on bullion, at fourteen millions. This state- 
ment, I trust, conveysa full reply to the very natural and reasonable in- 
quiry of C. D. 

It is important, however, whilst discussing this subject, to guard against 
any misconception of the real benefit to the country which can arise from 
any extension of the issuing power of the Bank, unfounded on bullion. I 
have already shown, that according to former experience, no increase of the 
present amount of 14,000,000. could take place without involving dangers 
to the convertibility of the notes; and that an increase of that amount at 
any time must be the consequence of a permanent increase of the quantity 
of bullion remaining in this country. The general laws which regulate 
the distribution of the precious metals throughout the various countries of 
the world must determine the quantity of the precious metals, «i.e. the 
quantity of money or circulation (I am of course speaking of a convertible 
currency) which this or any other country can possess. ‘This amount of 
circulation, being determined by laws which have no connexion with the 
amount of notes issued by the Bank unfounded on bullion, will of course 
remain the same whatever regulations may be adopted on that point. Thus 
it appears, that the amount of circulation which this country can retain is 
wholly independent of the amount of notes which the Bank of England 
may be permitted to issue unfounded on bullion. An increase of the power 
of the Bank in that respect can in no degree tend to increase the total 
amount of the circulation; it can only enable the Bank to transfer to active 
and profitable employment a certain amount of bullion which would other- 
wise remain dormant in deposit. This may be an object of some import- 
ance, although the value of it is usually much over-estimated; but it is 
essential to draw a clear distinction between this result, whatever may be 
its value, and that which is too often confounded with it—viz. an actual in- 
crease in the amount of the circulation. The former is within the sphere 
of and may be the fit subject for legislative regulation, resorted to with ex- 
treme caution; but the amount of money, metallic or paper money con- 
vertible into metallic, which a country can retain, is not subject to any 
such regulations: it is the necessary result of general laws, which no legis- 
lative regulations can control; and the attempt to alter or modify this re- 
sult by any empirical process must always terminate in mischievous failure. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MERCATOR. 





THE GREAT COLONIZATION RAILROAD OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
[The subjoined extracts are taken from the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Lords, obtained by Lord Monteagle “ to consider the means 
by which Colonization may be made subsidiary to other measures for the 
improvement of the social condition of Ireland, and by which, with full 
regard to the interests of the Colonies themselves, the comfort and prosperity 
of those who emigrate may be promoted.” The main subject of the extracts 
that we have now taken is the project ofa great trunk railway from Halifax 
to Quebec, and the employment which the construction of that railway can 
furnish for emigrants as a preparative to their settlement on the land; but 
part of the evidence relates to the similar accommodation which emigrants 
have derived from employment on the construction of common roads; next, 
to advantages immediately expected from certain minor railway works; and 
partly also to the fitness of Irish emigrants for the occupations of a settler. 
We shall complete this series of extracts next week. ] 
Mr. GeorGe PEMBERTON. 3 
(Native of Ireland; Member of the Executive Council in 1837, of the Legis- 
lative Council in 1841.) 
“ To what do you attribute that tendency on the part of the emigrants to pass 
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from our own Colonies into the United States? ”—“ In the United States they have 
much more extensive public works, mostly constructed by capital borrowed from 
English capitalists, than any going on in Canada; and the first object, of course, 
of a destitute emigrant isto find employment on his landing; and when he has 
been unsuccessful in finding that employment, in the most obvious mode by labour 
on public works, if he finds he can get it by going into the United States he leaves 
Canada and goes there.” - . . . 

“ You have stated that there is a tendency on the part of emigrants to pass 
from British North America to the United States, and that that proceeds, in your 
judgment, from the greater amount of public works carried on in the United 

tates ?”—* Yes.” 

“Tf the same course were adopted on our own side of the frontier, would the 
prosperity of the British territory be equally rapid with that of the United States?” 
—“ TI have no doubt of it.” 

Mr. Moses Henry PErvey. 
(Government Emigration Agent and Commissioner for Indian Affairs in New 
Brunswick.) 

“The Committee observe upon the face of the Reports which are before Par- 
liament, that the number of immigrants into New Brunswick in 1844 was only 
2,489, and that in the year 1846 they amounted to 9,690: has that increased 
number of emigrants produced any very great increase of difficulty in providing 
them with employment ? "—“ I had no difficulty last year in providing them with 
employment.” 

“Therefore those 9,690 have been practically absorbed in one way or another, 
either in the labour-market of the Province or in the United States? ”—‘“ They 
were absorbed in the Province or by passing on to the United States.” 

“Tt appears that a considerable proportion of those 9,690, namely, no less than 
4,500, passed over to the United States: how do you account for their migration 
from the British territory to the United States?”—‘ Many of the 4,500 came 
there with the intention of going to the United States; in fact their passages were 
paid through to Boston by their friends, and they came to St. John merely to pass 
on; but a certain proportion of the 4,500, perhaps 2,000 of those, would probably 
have remained in New Brunswick had there been employment for them.” 

“ But still, after deducting the 4,500 who have passed into the United States in 
the year 1846, there remains a very large excess of emigrant labour introduced 
into the colony in the year 1846 as compared with the year 1844? Can you ex- 
plain to the Committee how that excess of labour came to be readily absorbed in 
the Province? "—-“ I can explain that. Last year there were large grants from 
the Provincial Legislature for the road service—about 40,000/. Ship-building 
also was in a very flourishing condition. “We built a large amount of ships in 
the Province last year; nearly double what had been built in previous seasons. 
A number of new steam saw-mills were also erected; and in St. John, what gave 
employment more than anything else was, that a gas-light company and a water 
company were each laying down pipes for gas and water in the city of St. John. 
All those circumstances combined gave employment at good wages to a certain 
extent.” , 

“ Then some part of those 5,000 emigrants were employed on public works by 
the Colonial Government ? "—* On the roads.” . . * 

“ You stated that last year, in consequence of the appropriation of money for 
roads, you had found an easy mode of absorbing the emigrant Jabour: has there 
been any incidental consequence connected with these works beyond the mere 
benefit of extending communications in the colony? Have they facilitated settle- 
ments as well as given a demand for labour ?”—* The opening of any new road in 
a young colony like New Brunswick, which is a densely-wooded country, imme- 
diately leads to the formation of settlements and the cultivation of land; that is 
the almost instant effect: it enhances the value of land very greatly; and the 
people who are employed in making roads learn the use of that indispensable im- 
plement the axe; they become acquainted with the work of the country, and they 
are thus trained to become settlers.” 

“Do you ever find European settlers make good axemen ? "—“ Yes, after a short 
time.” 

“ But in the first instance a European settler is employed upon those branches 
of labour to which he has been accustomed in his own country, and the old 
colonist is employed in the labour of the wood? "—“ Yes. The Irish emigrant 
is employed at first with a pick and spade and wheelbarrow, while the people of 
the country use an axe, and do other parts of the work connected with the woods.” 

“Supposing an emigrant placed upon the road, do you know any instance of 
the mode in which he passes from the condition of a labourer upon the road to 
be a settler and a possessor of land? ”— When a man has been employed upon 
the road during the summer, the probability is, that during that season he makes 
acquaintance with some farmer with whom he will engage for the winter. When 


engaged for the winter, he will be employed in taking care of cattle, and chopping | 


wood for fuel, and in clearing land. If at all an active man, possessing a rea- 
sonable amount of intelligence, before the winter is out he will have learnt the 
use of the axe; and those emigrants who do learn the use of the axe in the first 
season, and are at all quick, get their wages doubled, or even quadrupled, imme- 
diately.” 

“What wages would they receive at first? Can you give any instances within 
your own knowledge of the progress of an unskilled labourer upon his arrival to 
the condition of a skilled labourer receiving higher wages, till he reaches the point 
of having the means of acquiring land and becoming a landowner? "—* I can 
mention one case. I sent a young man to a first-rate farmer in the country, who 
wrote to me for an active young man.” 

“Was the emigrant an Lrishman? ”—“ From the county of Cork; the son of a 
small farmer in that county. 


that he was of a decent family. I sent him up to a first-rate farmer, who gave 


him 30s. currency per month; with which he was not well satisfied; that is equal | 


to 25s. sterling. He had his maintenance and washing and lodging in the farmer's 
house. He proved himself so active and useful, that in the second month his 
wages were advanced. Before the close of the season and the setting in of winter, 
he had learned the use of the axe very well, and was engaged by a lumbering 
party in the woods at 5/. per mouth.” 

“ Feeding himself? ”"—* No; they found him everything in the woods, except 
clothing. He proved himself so good an axeman, that at the end of the year, 
when the men came down with the timber, and he was paid off, he brought to 
me a sum of 30d. currency, and wanted to know what he should do with his 
earnings. I advised him to buy 100 acres of land, which would cost him 121. 








He brought me a letter of introduction, stating | 


currency; to put the other 18d. in the savings-bank, and hire out another year; | 


and by that time he would be in a position to establish himself comfortably as a 
farmer.” 


“In stating that case, do you state it as a remarkable case, or as a case fre- 


quently occurring, or as at all ordinarily occurring in the province? "—*“I have | 


known within the last three or four years several such cases. This probably is a 


as successfully as that, and have had 20/. at the end of the first year.” * 

“ Are the settlements principally formed on the banks of the rivers? "—* The 
principal settlements are on the alluvial banks of the rivers; the finest land is 
there, of course; and other settlements are forming in preference where the great 
roads pass through the forest.” 

“ Are there in the Province of New Brunswick other principal lines of commu- 
nication of a similar kind in contemplation, where settlements similar to those you 
have described could be established? "—‘“ A number of roads have been contem- 
plated, and have been laid down on paper for years, the making of which cannot 
proceed from the want of means.” 


strong one; but I have known many cases where emigrants have gone on nearly | in the course of a summer, and make room for those who might come after him. 
* . 


“ Are they lines of road which would afford means of executing the same plang 
as were carried into effect upon the line between St. Andrew's and Fredericton ?”— 
“They would have the same effect. I will mention one peculiar case. Frede- 
ricton is the seat of government on the river St. John. Dalhousie isa sea at 
the mouth of the river Restigouche, at the head of the Bay of Chaleur. By the 
present road to Dalhousie, that by which the mail travels, the distance is 225 
miles, whilst it is only 100 miles in a straight line from Fredericton to Dalhousie 
across the country. We have not the means of making that road and opening 
up that line of country.” 

“Has it been from the want of means of procuring labour, or from the want of 
funds ? "—“ From the want of funds.” 

“Ts it an easy country for a road ?”—“ Few White men have explored it; but 
there is believed to be much good land in it, and that no unusual difficulty would 
prevent the making of a road.” . si ™ 

“ Do you think that the execution of this short line [from St. Andrew’s to 
Woodstock, and afterwards to Quebec ] would not only have the consequences you 
have described from it, in augmenting the facility of communication, but that it 
would, as an almost immediate consequence, add considerable value to all the wild 
lands within the vicinity of the line ?”—* I have stated that the minimum Govern- 
ment price of waste land through which this line of railway would pass is 2s, 
sterling per acre. On a fair moderate estimate I should conceive that the value 
of the land fit for settlement, immediately the railway was opened, would be 1l. 
an acre. 

“ Then Government would be more than repaid the value of the land which 
they give to the railway company, six or seven times over? "—‘‘ Yes, by the en- 
hanced value of the residue.” 

“ Would not the construction of the main line immediately lead to the con- 
struction of cross railways? "—* It would do so; a great number of short feeders 
would be brought into it.” 

“ Would not the construction of the main line and of those short feeders also 
lead to the establishment of agriculturists, and to the establishment of saw-mills, 
and various other establishments connected with converting a forest into a civilized 
country ?”"—“ The impression in New Brunswick is, that for every emigrant la- 
bourer who may be employed upon the railway itself, four other emigrant labour- 
ers would find employment throughout the province in other works which would 
spring up in consequence of the construction of the railway ; such as the establish- 
ment of new settlements, the founding of towns, the establishment of foundries, 
forges, and furnaces, the erection of mills, the making of roads, construction of 
bridges, and in an infinity of other ways.” 

“Is that expectation founded upon any experience in the United States? "— 
“ Tt is from experience derived from the opening of railways in the United States, 
and the influence they exercise, and from what we have seen as consequent on a 
small scale upon the opening of lines of great road in New Brunswick.” * * * 

“ You calculate that the shorter line of railway, the Woodstock line, might 
provide for a thousand additional emigrants, representing a population of about 
5,000 in the whole. Supposing the great scheme of the line from Quebec to 
Halifax to be undertaken, have you made any computation as to the additional 
number of emigrants which that work might absorb ?”—* I think I have already 
stated, that that line, if commenced in sections in the three colonies at the same 
time, would absorb forty or fifty thousand emigrants; that is, forty or fifty thou- 
sand souls; and as the work of clearing the country advanced, and other inci- 
dental works progressed, greater numbers could be thrown in. Emigration begets 
emigration.” 

“ Do you mean forty or fifty thousand at once? "—“ In one year in the three 
colonies.” 

“Do you mean the same number in the second year? ”"—*“ Nearly double; I 
should say about 80,000 in the second year.” 

“ And more in each succeeding year?”—* Yes; but not in so large a propor- 
tion, but still in an augmenting ratio.” 

Mr. James Borie UNIAckeE. 
(Representative of Cape Breton since 1830 in the Legislature of Nova Scotia; 
son of the Attorney-General of that Province.) 

“ Having stated that there are works of a productive nature capable of being 
undertaken in the colony, has your attention, or has the attention of the colony 
generally, been called to works of that description? ”"—‘ The attention of the 
colony latterly has been directed to opening a communication between the St. 
Lawrence and the Atlantic by railway. It is considered by those most conver- 
sant with the subject that it would be an important undertaking. It certainly 
wouid have a great effect in opening a country into which emigrants could pene- 
trate, because it passes through a very large portion of good wilderness land quite 
at the disposal of the Crown.” 

“ That is the line of communication between Quebec and Halifax ? "—* There 
are not any very large blocks of land in the Province of Nova Scotia, through 
which that railway would pass, under the control of the Crown at present; but 
they would all be available tor settlement as soon as the railway was opened.” 

“ Are those blocks of land of which you speak in the hands of private indivi- 
duals?” —“ Yes; but those individuals are not cultivating and improving them; 
and consequently, as soon as the country becomes accessible, the land would be 
thrown into the market for the purposes of settlement.” 

“From your observation of the effects of opening other roads in the country, 
are you able to state whether the execution of such works not only acts in pro- 
viding employment in the first instance, but in facilitating and providing means of 
settlement in the second ?”—“ It does invariably.” 

“You consider that the same result would attend the formation of this rail- 
way ? "—* Yes, but to a much greater extent; because it would collect large masses 
of population together, and would bring the productions of the interior over the 
railway to a shipping port on the Atlantic, accessible at all seasons of the year.” 

“Then you consider that the effect of the railway would be even more beneficial 
than opening the country by an ordinary road? "—“ Infinitely; because it would 
bring a stream of wealth through it which an ordinary road does not. A railway 
touching the St. Lawrence would produce a traflic upon it when the St. Lawrence 
was closed; which of course must be beneficial to all settled along the line.” * * * 

“ Supposing the plan in agitation, for a railway from Halifax to Quebec, should 
be carried into effect, have you considered the amount of labour which it would be 
likely to absorb in one year? ”- -“I think it would open for settlement between 
four and five million acres of land. It would open a line of railway between 450 
and 500 miles long. Now, supposing every alternate lot upon the route settled, 
and the others retained, it would have the effect of rendering the locating of those 
who go out more economical, because the land could be sold or leased at a more 
reasonable rate; and if a savings-bank system was adopted, so as to make the 
labourer deposit a portion of his weekly earnings to pay for his lot of ground, he 
might be allowed to occupy it immediately, and thus by his industry pay for it 

“Tn the event of this railway being executed, do you think that it would give 
a large development to the mineral productions of Cape Breton, and afford a betteT 
market for your coals? "—* Of course it would open a market for them. There 
has been no coal found to the Northward of the St. Lawrence, that I am aware 
of; and that country would have to depend in a great degree upon the coal-fields 
of the lower provinces. In addition to which, this railway would pass through 
rich mineral districts in Nova Scotia, and, | believe, also in New Brunswick. 
The portion of New Brunswick through which it would pass is a perfect wilder- 
ness. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Natron of shopkeepers as we are, it is rare for any question con- 
nected with financial management to become what may really be 
called a popular one ; yet something of the kind is the case at the 
present moment. The convulsions in the corn-market, the pres- 
sure for money, the suspension of railway works, and all the other 
stirring subjects of City intelligence, wide as they seem just now, 
have still their limited range; and whatever may be the excite- 
ment connected with each of them, it will after all be found that 
hundreds of thousands of intelligent people continue wholly un- 
disturbed, and, except as a matter of curiosity, uninterested by 
the turmoil. All at once, however, a City question has been 
started which, as it bears upon the national reputation, has touched 
the sensibilities of most men. The Bank of England manage- 
ment (whether justly or unjustly remains to be seen) is a subject 
of discredit to us all over the world. Of course this is not a state 
of affairs to be patiently borne ; and discussion is urged upon us 
either to establish a defence or to compass a reform. 

The charge against the Bank of England is, that for many 
years the gentlemen selected as Governors and Directors have 
shown a want not merely of stability, but of many other recog- 
nized commercial virtues, sufficient to demonstrate that they by 
no means fairly represent the great body of English merchants ; 
of whom, in foreign countries, and indeed at home, they are from 
their position naturally assumed to present the highest models. 
It has been alleged, and unfortunately the recollection of many 
will substantiate the fact, that in a period of about eighteen years, 
(during which, as a new Governor is elected every two years, the 
ordinary number of Governors would be nine,) no fewer than six 
or seven persons who have filled the chair have become insolvent; 
that in a majority of these cases the insolvency was of long stand- 
ing, and must have been suspected by, if it was not absolutely 
known to the Court, at the time when the parties were recom- 
mended to the post; and lastly, that it has been made matter of 
congratulation by the Bank, that while it has upheld these per- 
sons in a position which would lead all the rest of the world to 
give them credit, the Bank has exercised sufficient shrewdness 
not to run a similar risk itself. 

Now we fear that all these things are past denial. The ques- 
tion therefore must simply be, supposing them admitted, is there 
any harm in them? Is the proportion of seven out of nine no 
more than the average of failures amongst our leading mercantile 
houses? Is the system of electing Governors by rotation so ad- 
vantageous as to render it desirable, that in order to avoid a de- 

arture from it, even an insolvent one should be appointed? And 





is it an error on the part of foreigners and ourselves, of the con- | 


sequences of which we have no right to complain, if we attach 
weight to the station of Bank Director, and give a degree of 
credit on that account which otherwise we should withhold! If 
none of these propositions can be maintained, then the public (at 
least so long as the Government permits the Bank to act as its 
agent, and thus to possess a national character) are certainly en- 
titled to clamour for reform. 

But that this reform will be achieved by any other means than 
a well-maintained agitation in Parliament, we greatly doubt. 
The remedies recommended have been, first, an abolition of the 
practice now pursued by the Court, of filling up all vacancies in 
the Direction by nominees of their own—a remnant of the days 
of Gatton and O!d Sarum ; and second, the appointment of a per- 
manent Governor. It is alleged that, under the present method 
of filling up vacancies, a sort of hereditary system is adopted. 
The sons of Directors inherit the office along with their fathers’ 
fortunes ; and as these young gentlemen are usually brought up 
with the money-spending rather than with the money-making 
habit, it may easily be inferred that the vigour and business talents 
of the founders of their houses are mostly wanting in them ; 
while in cases where the hereditary plan is not pursued, the junior 
partner of some leading firm is usually selected, not on account 
of his talent, but because of the interest of his house, and too 
often, we have heard it said, because he happens to be the part- 
ner whose services can best be spared. Hence there is nothing 
like vigour and originality of view. They enter the Direction 
almost as boys to be trained; and they are drilled into all the 
narrow and pompous notions which have become established in 
the minds of the older members, and which this system of selec- 
tion is sure to foster. Of the moral tone which is cultivated by a 
long connexion with the Bank-parlour, we have a disagreeable 
indication, in the fact that the various parties who have failed 
after having been for years in the lowest depths of insolvency, 
were deticient even in that conventional sentiment towards their 
colleagues which should have led them at the last to decline re- 
election. 

With regard to the question of the Governorship, the liability 
to repeated failures would of course be averted by a reform in the 
election of Directors. Past experience would seem to show that 
the plan of electing legacy-made instead of self-wade men, 
usually proves fatal at about the time of life at which the Direc- 
tors approach the chair. With a weak ostentation, they continue 
to maintain or to exceed the style of their fathers ; and at about | 
the age of tifty they tind that their business is worn out, and that | 

ey are living upon credit—that is to say, upon their fathers’ | 
name and their place in the almanack amongst the Bank Direc- | 


tors. But it is questioned whether the present plan of a con- 
stant succession of Governors would not be objectionable even if 


| the Direction were generally composed of men of solidity and 


power. In an establishment like the Bank of England there must 
be an immense amount of routine knowledge required by the 
Governor ; and to have a fresh learner every two years, must be 
to prevent all progress, since just when the ease and confidence is 


| attained that would leave the mind free to suggest and carry out 


reforms, the period will approach when these must be left to be 
completed or discarded by a successor. It is moreover univer- 
sally admitted, that no person engaged in business of his own 
can safely give to the office of Governor of the Bank the time 
and undisturbed thought which it imperatively demands; and 
the appointment of a well-paid permanent Governor is therefore 
the point contended for. 

We have already said, however, that these reforms, or such 
other as might be deemed more suitable, are not likely to be car- 
ried out except by the interference of the Legislature. That the 
evils which have been detailed really have an existence, is not 
denied ; that these evils must be reformed, is a fact also that most 


| persons cognizant of the general progress of affairs at the present 


day will admit; and that the requisite changes would come most 
apprapriately from the Bank Court itself, will appear no less ob- 
vious. But the question has already beén mooted, and the signs 
are not satisfactory. At the general meeting of Proprietors last 
week, the feeling that pervaded the assembly was unequivocally 
in favour of reform: but the movement was met by a Bourbon- 
like resistance, which showed clearly enough that nothing would 
be successful but a pressure from without. No justification was 
attempted ; but the moment discussion was sought, the trick (for 
that word is applicable) was resorted to, of merging the question 
in a vote of want of contidence in the Directors, so as to give the 
Proprietors no alternative but that of dropping the contest or of 
throwing everything into confusion. Mr. Morris, the new Go- 
vernor, “ really believed, that in the execution of their duties the 
Directors only did that which they thought was most beneficial 
for the commercial interests of the community ”: but what had 
this to do with the facts of the case? No one spoke of the mo- 
tives of the Directors: it was the ascertained public results of 
their measures that was under discussion ; =i the attempt to 
evade the question, by making it an offensively personal one, 
should not for an instant have been permitted. Again, the Go- 
vernor observed, “that the Directors were only elected for 
one year, and therefore it was always in the power of the Pro- 
prietors to elect such persons as they thought fit”: it being well 
understood that the recommendation of the Court is always given, 
and that under the present circumstances any attempt to set 
aside that recommendation would at once, in the same way as 
the question then before the Court, be converted into a personal 
one, in which the Proprietors would be urged “to support the 
Direction.” Finally, Mr. Morris, after observing that “it never 
would be his wish to take advantage of the Court,” and that “he 
hoped he should so conduct himself in his present position as to 
entitle himself at the termination of his term of office to their ap- 
probation "—and a series of other phrases, showing a total in- 
ability to conceive that the Proprietors were thinking of any- 
thing in the world except himself—conceived that he had settled 
the whole affair by one bold stroke; the only one, it must be ob- 
served, in which there was any attempt to meet the subject that 
had been presented. “If the honourable Proprietor,” it was re- 
marked to the party by whom the incessant and disgrac: ‘ul fail- 
ures of Governors had been brought forward, “could point out 
any way to prevent private merchants from sometiies failing, he 
might then accomplish his object.” 

With a disposition to meet a grave public question in this way 
it must be hopeless to contend. It is true that, at the interces- 
sion of Mr. Jones Loyd, the confusion of the meeting, over which 
the Governor himself seemed to have no power, was stayed ; and 
that the Governors and Directors permitted Mr. Loyd to give a 
sort of pledge on their behalf, that on that day six months they 
will be prepared to propose some plans calculated to produce 
practical results, But enough had previously passed to show the 
total want of power on the part of the Court to comprehend their 
real position; and we should therefore be sorry to see the ques- 
tion neglected on account of any reliance upon their cooperation. 





THE INSOLENCE OF SERVILITY. 
Tue servility which pursues individuals of the “ distinguished,” 
“ exalted,” or royal classes, to record their minutest and most tri- 
vial actions with painstaking elaboration, is a very low and base 
instinct at all times; ridiculous at the best, sometimes disgusting 
and defiling. There is mixed up with it a spirit the very re- 
verse of reverential. It can be no genuine reverence which dogs 
the footsteps of kings and princes to note every paltry movement 
and make a wonderment of every remark, as though it were sur- 
prising that a prince should have his faculties about him. A 
royal count cannot visit a factory and make an intelligent ob- 
servation, but that coryphwus of footmen the Court newsman 
repeats the saying with applause, as nurses do when a baby be- 
gins to predicate truisins about its pap or its toys. The homage, 
we all know, is paid to the “exalted station”; but there must 
after all be something very humiliating to the most hardened re- 
cipient of such homage in the gross disparagement which it im- 
plies of the individual. A sovereign has senses like other men: 
if you tickle him he will laugh; if you show to him suffering 
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humanity he will grieve; if you exhibit before him good feeling 
he will be pleased, and will express his pleasure in suitable terms. 
But these consequences are matters of course. The exalted per- 
sonage behaves as all persons of sense and decent feeling would 
do; and if you express wonder at the fact, you must suppose an 
exalted person to be something below human nature. You are 
regardiny the crowned creature with the same feelings as the 
curiosity-hunter who admires an elephant or a monkey for be- 
having “so like man”; and while you worship that person whom 
you seek to exalt by your wonder, you debase him by its implica- 
tion, and are yourself degraded to the level of those who make 
idol-deities of inferior animals—the monkey worshipers of Japan 
or the ox-adorers of Egypt. 

Sentiments so low cannot exist without displaying their vile- 
ness in some direct form. Let the sycophant forget himseif, and 
he becomes the most sordid of libellers. “ No man is a hero,” 
says the moral sceptic, “to his valet-de-chambre.” ‘“ No,” re- 
plies the truer moralist, “ perhaps not to a valet-de-chambre.” 
The sneer degrades, not the hero, but the utterer, and stamps him 
with servility : it betrayed the soul of a footman, 

So the chronicler that waits upon the footsteps of the exalted, 
and humbly enumerates every gracious smile upon his tally, must 
‘needs have his moments of sombre scepticism and irreverent dis- 
content. Nothing then is sacred from his irreverent familiarity. 
The royal countenance, which has shined perhaps with too much 


tolerance upon his sycophancy, is watched with cold stare and | 


insolent outspeaking when it does not smile. On the Queen’s 
return from Scotland, one of these royalty-hunters thus ventures 
to indulge the wandering of his cross-grained imagination-— 

“When her Majesty alighted from the carriage, she took hold of the Prince of 
Wales with her left hand, and, drawing her mantle closely around her, proceeded 
down the quay; Prince Albert walking on her right, and carrying an umbrella 
above her to keep off the rain. The Princess Royal was conducted to the boat by 
one of the Royal suite. As the Royal party passed along, Prince Albert acknow- 
ledged the cheers with which they were greeted; but her Majesty’s countenance 
bore none of that joyous look which she sometimes exhibits; and upon the whole, 
whether from indisposition, the rough sail she had had that morning, or the in- 
clemency of the weather, she seemed very indifferent to the manifestations of her 
subjects’ loyalty. Shy was handed down the stair and into the barge, which was 
waiting to convey her,to the Black Eagle, by Mr. Campbell of Auchindarroch, 
who likewise lifted the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal into the barge. 
At this time it was very wet; and the protection of the umbrella being tempo- 
rarily withdrawn while her Majesty was stepping on board the barge and seating 
herself, the rain dashed upon her face, and seemed to create a feeling of discom- 
fort in the Royal mind, if we may be allowed to judge from the expression of her 
countenance.” 

As if a face that confronted beating rain ever did wear any 
look but discomfort! There is something doltish in the wonder- 
ment this time. But even if the expression of “discomfort ” had 
been of a less purely physical kind, what right has any one to 
watch over the countenance of another, however “exalted,” in 
order to note every passing shade? What warrant is there for 
translating every vague expression, and putting upon it the bad 
construction of vulgar disparagement? Are all minds so much 
alike that we can understand each other’s feelings, precisely, by 
looks and gestures? Above all, what man of decent manly fee!- 
ing will fix his stare upon a woman, of whatsoever station, if he 
merely supposes that her mind is ill at ease? 

But the courtly newsman has a twofold right—the born right 
pertaining to a mean nature, whichis “rather his misfortune 
than his fault”; and the right conferred by the toleration of the 
“exalted,” whose presence he so often outrages. 





THE BOTTLE-IMP OF IRELAND. 


Tue Anti-Rent movement in Ireland is neither a new occasion for 
alarm, nor new in its cause, or even in its substance. It is only 
a new shape in which the evil of Ireland displays itself—the re- 
dundancy of the population. 

That evil is like the last article to be packed into the traveller’s 
carpet-bag—the thing too much, that will not be squeezed into 
the space: readjust the “traps” how you will, you cannot con- 
trive to get that one in; whether it is your dressing-case, your 
clothes-brush, yourshooting-shoes, your sandwich-box, your port- 
able bootjack, or whatever else you may in turn leave out in the 
vain hope of poking it in at the last, there it stands, identical in 
the one material attribute of being the thing de trop—the realized 
excess. 

So it is in Ireland: her population is redundant as compared 
with her land and capital, and the redundancy makes itself appa- 
rent in various shapes,—the two-and-a-half millions of beggars, 
the feverish emigration, the potato-diet, the famine, the public 
works, the excessive poor-rates, the anti-poor-rate agitation, the 
Ribandist hold of pauperism on the land, the landlord clearances, 
the anti-rent agitation. These are only so many different forms 
in which the one redundancy of people exhibits itself and its 
morbid working. 

Some of these manifestations are immediately caused by the 
effort of the redundant people to make the most of the deficient 
land—such as the potato-diet ; some by the effort of the miser- 
able wretches who are extruded to retain a grasp upon the na- 
tural source of food, the land—such as the Ribandisim, the beg- 
gary, and the anti-rent; some by the effort of the landowners to 
counteract that convulsive pauperism by shaking off the grasp— 
such as the clearances. But whatever the immediate shape of the 
tumultuary movement, it is only one symptom of the common 
disease. 

The remedy is obviously to restore the balance in the three ele- 


—- 


| ments of national prosperity—introduce more capital, or extend 

the productiveness of the land, or diminish the people. Easier 
‘said than done. Capital will not venture into the region while it 

is so turbulent. Agricultural systems cannot be altered while 
| the redundant population covers the land, any more than you can 
take up the carpet in your parlour while the whole family is at 
breakfast. It only remains to diminish the redundancy of the 
population by depletion. Get rid of that oppressive burden, and 
you may then so alter the state of matters as to extend the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, and admit capital to a peaceful reign over 
universal prosperity. But until you remove the people who are 
starving because they are de trop, and are savage because they 
are starving, you will have neither quiet nor room for the effec- 
tual amelioration of the country. Ten to one if you carry in food, 
the people will attack your messengers, as they have done the 
| relief-officers ; or if you were to bring capital, they would pro- 
| bably make a foray upon it, as the new pirates of the West 
| coast did upon the corn-ships. A country with two millions and 
| a half of souls whose redundancy is fatally marked out by their 
| periodical destitution, cannot be still while you cure it and re- 
| arrange it. You must get rid of the immediate and exciting cause 
| of irritation before you can apply constitutional remedies. 





COLONIZING CAPACITIES OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
THERE is a tendency, says Mr. George Pemberton of Canada, on 
the part of emigrants to pass from British North America to the 
United States; and this proceeds from the greater amount of 
public works carried on in the United States. The experience of 
the British Provinces, taken by itself, goes to confirm this view. 
New Brunswick, with large natural resources, is not more con- 
trasted with the United States in the backwardness which it ex- 
hibits as to the progress of settlement than it is in the paucity and 
simplicity of its public works; which are almost limited to indif- 
ferent roads. Yet such progress as it has made in the process of 
settlement, has mainly followed the course of its roadmaking. 
The subject derives peculiar interest just now from the project of 
forming a railroad to connect Halifax and Quebec, as a means 
not only of vastly improving the colony and the whole relations 
of the British North American Colonies, but also of facilitating 
the settlement of large numbers of labouring emigrants from 
Ireland. We quote in another part of our paper copious extracts 
from the Report of Lord Monteagle’s Committee: they will be 
found to bear out the summary which we proceed to give. 

In the year 1814, the number of emigrants into New Brunswick 
was 2,500; in 1846, 9,500. Of the larger number, about 4,500 
passed on into the United States; but still the increase in the 
number that remained was considerable. No difficulty was felt 
in providing for the increased number: various employments were 
brisk in the city of St. John; but the chief source of employment 
was the grant of 40,000/. provided by the local Legislature for 
roadmaking. The effect of the roadmaking in acountry like New 
Brunswick, thickly wooded and mostly desert, is striking and in- 
stantaneous. By providing immediate employment for the emi- 
grant, it attracts greater numbers to the spot ; opening a way into 
the desert, it enables the settlements to be extended ; and the pro- 
ductiveness of the colony is directly augmented. Roadmaking in 
New Brunswick forms a very appropriate occupation for the new 
comer : in the first instance, he is employed in kinds of earth-work 
with which he is familiar at home; by degrees, in the winter season, 
he becomes acquainted with the more arduous, more valuable, and 
better-paid labour of the axe; next he gets to learn and to ap- 
pretiate the opportunity offered to the actual settler, and, withdraw- 
ing from the occupation of a journeyman on the roads, he becomes 
a settler on the land; making room for others to follow in the 
same course. The witnesses before Lord Monteagle’s Committee, 
whose character and information are beyond question, describe 
some very prosperous settlements thus formed in New Brunswick. 
In one case, certain destitute emigrants who established a settle- 
ment in 1837 are now the owners of property. And it is inte- 
resting to find that the Irishman, removed from his native con- 
dition of idle hopelessness to the sphere of colonial industry, 
becomes as good a settler as any. The Irish settlements are not 
behind others in prosperity or good order. 

The evidence places it beyond a doubt, that if railways 
were substituted for common roads, the same results would be at- 
tained with a proportionate rapidity and on a proportionate scale 
of magnitude. It is oe agg to form a line of railway from 
Halifax to Quebec, which would pass through part of Nova 
Scotia, the centre of New Brunswick, and part of Canada. The 
formation of a railroad on the American plan, for such regions, 
is by no means a work of such expense as one in England: the 
timber found and felled upon the spot is laid transversely to the 
height requisite for the level, and the railway thus goes upon an 
embankment constructed with the cheapest of materials—the 
refuse of the clearing. The railway will open a path right 
through the province, and will facilitate the formation of settle- 
ments by its sides throughout its length in New Brunswick : be- 
sides the direct employment afforded in Canada and Nova Scotia, 
the railway will virtually call into living existence the dormant 
wastes of New Brunswick. It will supply a more certain path 
for much of the produce of Canada. It will politically bind the 
North American Colonies together, and will strengthen their 
military tenure. But the point which just now most concerns us 
is the facility which the railway will afford for the process of 





settling emigrants from the parent country. We have already 
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seen that the common roadmaking furnishes the main channel for 
absorbing about 5,000 emigrants yearly; and Mr. Perley, the 
Government Emigration Agent of New Brunswick, estimates 
that if the great trunk railway, with some feeders which are al- 


ready begun, were carried out, it would furnish immediate em- | 
y " DO, migrants witbi rear, on | 
ployment for 40,000 or 50,000 emigrants within the year, or ten 


times the number provided fer under the present system. This is 
evidently no extravagant estimate. 

But, as Mr. Perley says, “ emigration makes emigration”; and 
such employment on one great work would give an immense 
stimulus to other employments—to the fisheries of Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Nova Scotia, to the mineral works of Nova 
Scotia, to the shipping and trade of Halifax and St. John, to the 


agriculture of New Brunswick and eventually of Canada ; with | 
the increasing resources of the colony, its own internal process of | 


extending the settlements would advance, its demand for immi- 
grant labour would augment ; and in short, the active prosperity 
of the colony must advance in such an infinite number of modes 
and to such an infinite extent, that Mr. Cunard is justified in say- 
ing that the great railway might become the primary means of 
providing for “ millions ” of settlers. 

Be it remembered that this is no mere speculation : certain of 
the data are fixed. The process contemplated is that which is al- 
ready seen at work. “ Very destitute persons ”—“ paupers ”— 
from England and from Treland, have been settled on the land 
and have become flourishing colonists within ten years, by the 
process of common roadmaking which is actually going on. The 
rule is, that if you make a road, you furnish work for emigrants, 
they settle on the land to which the road conducts them, and they 
flourish as colonists. That process is actually going on in New 
Brunswick at the rate of 5,000 emigrants a year. But the mo- 
dus operandi is no mystery : it is evident that its extent is only 
limited by the want of disengaged funds for the purpose of road- 
making : supply the funds, and you may at once multiply the ac- 
tual process tenfuld. The calculation that, with its great rail- 
way, New Brunswick could provide employment, subsistence, and 
settlements for 50,000 emigrants a year, is perhaps one of the most 
moderate estimates ever framed. 

But New Brunswick, to which we have for the present limited 
the consideration, is only one out of the large number of English 
colonies. Fifty thousand a year would be a great addition to the 
annual relief of Ireland ; and it would be provided by only one of 
England’s colonies, under a judicious system of public works as a 
preliminary to settlement. In the course of analyzing the report 
of Lord Monteagle’s Committee, we shall show that other colonies 
can in like manner contribute to that relief, with immense ad- 
vantage to themselves. The sole want, then, is some intellect 
among our officials capable of conceiving and of dealing with 
these large wants and great operations. 





COSTLY CHEAPNEsSS. 

Essays on the false cheapness of the day are written in the cha- 
racters of death. We may overlook its hollowness when its con- 
sequences only come upon us in the shape of waste or bank- 
ruptcy ; but when against the peuny saved is set off a life lost by 
an appalling mode of execution, we begin to doubt the infallible 
economy of so-called cheapness. 

The prevalent dogma has led us into grievous mistakes. The 
Government, for instance, benignly interfered in railway affairs 
for the benetit of the working classes, and compelled railways to 
be cheap; whence a fertile and continuous crop of accidents. ‘The 
mode in which that result accrued has been made out before now. 
The interference of Government had the immediate effect of en- 
forcing upon railways a lower scale of fares generally than the 
rates which would naturally have been fixed by the market ac- 


cording to mere facility of production: the consequence was, | 


that by that kind of forcing process, the passenger traffic on rail- 


ways grew with unnatural rapidity and outran the physical means | 


of providing for it. Railways, engines, and servants, have been 
overworked. The must frequented lines became insufficient for 
the pressure of traflic upon them. It is easy to say, “ Make more, 
then”; but we know that, as it is, the monied public has been 
spending money too fast fur its own solvency, in the making of 
railways. On some lines engines could not be made fast enough 
—extra prices could not extort what there were not workmen 
enough to make in the most approved establishments, The next 
consequence is, that ingenuity is taxed to make the excessive 
traffic tit into time and space so as to produce the least amount of 
disaster: and ingenuity is not infallible. Crowded traflic and 
defective engines cause unpunctuality ; unpunctuality causes de- 
lays, overdriving to make up for delays, and “ collision” —“ word 
of fear”! In this railway matter, then, Government sowed 
cheapness and reaped accident. 

Again, in the cheap steam-boat affairs, it is clear that excessive 
cheapness carries with it the condition of excessive unsafety. Ex- 
cessive lowness of fare implies lowness of expenditure; and that 
implies a low scale of service. Accordingly, the additional evi- 
dence in the case of the Cricket places beyond a doubt the fact 
that the servants intrusted with the management of the engine 
and the lives of the passengers were men of the lowest cultivation 
in point of intellect and conscience. ‘The most reckless servants 
were actually preferred : these who made a practice of tying down 
the safety-valve—one of them positively knew no better than to 
suppose that that was the proper way of working an engine !— 
were retained and shielded from reproach ; while those who did 





know better, and remonstrated, were discountenanced and dis- 
missed. The superior officers of the company deliberately 
adopted the ignorant, stupid recklessness of theis worst “ engi- 
neers.” “It was an element in the “go-ahead” style of business 
which made the small returns pay; it was an ingredient in the 
boasted “ cheapness.” 

Yet after all, death itself is scarcely so terrible as ridicule, es- 
pecially when the ridicule is self-incurred and se)f-reflecting. 
The pending investigations on the linen-drapery trade are as 
| pregnant with instruction as the disasters on rail and river. The 
| “economical” housewife piques herself on beating down the 
tradesman’s prices, chaffering for every odd halfpenny under 
threat of transferring her custom. The tradesman yields the 
halfpenny, but pays himself by short measure. Cheapness, how- 
ever, is still in demand, and the tradesman looks out for the 
wholesale dealer who will give him goods at the “lowest figure.” 
The wholesale dealer and the manufacturer resort to the short- 
measure compensation; which is at length carried so far as to 
outrun the retail-dealer’s command of face at the counter or cal- 
| culation of profits on the sale. A hundred yards of cotton, “ war- 

ranted,” turns out to measure but 92, or 86, or 75; a “nine-yards 

length,” of tape may prove to be less than six yards. The tape 
| is a wonder of cheapness to the purchaser—if it were nine yards ; 
but is it so cheap, being only six? The fraud is dissipated with 
an explosion more shocking to our feelings than that of a dis- 
rupted boiler: we thought ourselves so clever, and find ourselves 
| so silly—accomplices in a conspiracy where all are dupes ! 





Letter IV. 


Tue years 1843 and 1844, as has been mentioned in the last letter, were 
the presidential years of the Canton of Lucerne. This exercise of the Federal 
| executive authority, not by any special magistrate or council, but by the 
| Council of one or other of the three directing Cantons, has of course the 
inconvenience, amoug many others, of causing the employment of Federal 
authority to be more or less guided by the politics actually prevalent in 
each of the three. In the project of reform drawn up by M. Rossi and 
the Commission of 1833, this inconvenience was pointed out, and a special 
Federal Executive, apart from all the Cantonal Governments but under 
the control of the Diet, was proposed to be created. More or less, par- 
tiality in the management of the directing Canton is certain, and has been 
witnessed in Berne and Zurich as well as in Lucerne. But in the con- 
duct of the latter during 1844, such partiality exceeded all pardonable 
limits and all former parallel : it degenerated into grave and manifest trea- 
son, and contributed chiefly to rouse against that Canton the strong ani- 
mosity which we shall find breaking out in December 1844 and April 1845. 
Though Lucerne in these last months of 1844 was thrown upon the 
defensive, and suffered from the wrongful assaults of others, the case was 
otherwise during the time which preceded: that Canton was then the for- 
ward and aggressive mover. I have already noticed the politico- 
religious agitation throughout the Catholic unions in Lucerne, So- 
| leure, Argau, and Catholic Berne, down to 1841: the defeat of the insur- 
rections in Soleure and Argau disappointed without extinguishing the 
| Ultramontane spirit. Shortly after Lucerne came to the presidency, the 
| Government of Argau found itself exposed to farther agitation, and to 
| fresh attempts at insurrection; which, however, it was strong enough to 
put down. Lucerne became associated with the League of Sarnen, to 
| which it had stood decidedly opposed previous to 1840. That league 
was formed about 1832, for the purpose of resisting the Liberal or Ra- 
dical tendencies then current throughout Switzerland: it consisted ori- 
| ginally of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, to which subsequently Friburg, 
| Zug, and Lucerne, and lastly (after the counter-revolution of 1844) the 
| Valais, became added : it is in fact an earlier stage of the present Sonder- 
| bund, only that the Sonderbund has been drawn tighter and provided 
with a formal military organization. In the year 1843, the plan enter- 
| tained, and much talked of by the State Gazette of Catholic Switzerland, 
(a journal then published at Lucerne,) was to form a great separate league 
| comprehending all the Catholic Cantons, for the protection of the Catholic 
religion against the oppression and peril under which it was alleged to 
labour: Soleure was to be either gained over or counter-revolutionized. 
| M. Munzinger, the Deputy of Soleure, read in the Diet during the dis- 
| cussions of the present year 1847, the plan of this great Catholic Sonder- 
bund, which Lucerne had circulated in his Canton during the year 1843, 
but which found little favour in the latter: moreover, the same scheme of 
a separate league was so distinctly announced in the resolution of the 
Great Council of Lucerne of 20th October 1843, that both Berne and 
Zurich protested against it as tending to the breaking up of the Con- 
federacy, and forwarded their protest in circular to all the Cantons. In 
point of fact, the Catholic religion neither had then nor has now any op- 
pression to complain of in Switzerland : if there were ground for complaint 
on the side of either of the two confessions, it would be with the Protest- 
ants, who are excluded from all political rights in Lucerne and its cone 
| federate Cantons, while there is no analogous exclusion in the Cantons 
mostly Protestant. 

It was during the year 1843 that the political state of the Canton of 
| Valais became disordered, and that the foundation was laid for Federal 
| interference in its affairs. That Canton is altogether Catholic: but the 
| two portions of which it consists—the Upper and Lower Valaisans—are 

of different race and language ; and down to 1798, the latter, although 
more numerous, having been originally conquered by the former, remai 
| their subjects. Suspended or abated between 1798 and 1815, the pri- 
| vileges of the Upper Valaisans were partially revived in 1815, when dey 
| obtained an imperfect representative constitution, but with unjust pre- 
ponderance to the Upper Valais, and with a large fraction of the repree 
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sentation vested in the Bishop of Sion. For several years after 1830, | pleted—issuing proclamations against these Upper Valaisans, when 
the Lower Valaisans attempted to obtain a political reform, which was at | known to be on their actual march to Sion—directing them to disband 
length finally accomplished in April 1840, after opposition both of fraud as an unauthorized and illegal armament—keeping at a distance, by 


and force on the part of the Upper Valaisans aided by their clergy, and 
after much indirect discouragement thrown in their way by the Con- 
servative Government of Zurich, then directing Canton or Vorort. 

The fate of the Liberal Government in the Valais, at the head of which 


were the two brothers Maurice and Joseph Barman, during its short | 


lived career from April 1840 to May 1844, forms one of the most 
melancholy pages of recent history. Its leaders were among the most 


patriotic and most instructed men in the Canton: they went straight to | 


practical, genuine, and serious reforms, but with strict respect for legal 


means, and with as little offence as possible towards the prejudices | 


opposed to them: they stand chargeable with various faults of weakness 
and misjudgment, but the greatest of all their errors was that they could 
not shake off their expectation of honourable dealing from unscrupulous 
antagonists. They had to deal with a system, fiscal, judicial, and ad- 
ministrative, which included ancient abuses in all their luxuriance ; and 
with a people, ignorant and bigoted, whose minds are much more obe- 
dient to their religious than to their political superior. The state of these 


religious superiors, the Catholic hierarchy and clergy, is indeed enviable : | 


their large properties are exempt from taxation, by a continuance of the 
old privilege of the middle ages, while their persons are subject only to 
the jurisdiction of their own order. Ifa priest stands charged with grave 
crime, such as infanticide or highway robbery, he is taken before the 
episcopal authority, and detained for examination: by some unaccount- 
able negligence, he presently escapes, nor has any example been known 
of a priest being actually punished. Their education, and indeed the 
whole education of the Valais, such as it is, is and has long been under 
the superintendence of the Jesuits. 

The wonder seems rather to have been, how a good and liberal Go- 
vernment ever became established in the Valais at all: perhaps this 
might never have come to pass, if the excitement of the Lower Valais prior 
to the revolution of 1840 had not been permitted at least, if not favoured, 
by the clergy in that region. And while the disadvantages of the 
position were thus serious, even the men who had stood most ardent 


and forward in that excitement did not afterwards act in such a manner | 


as to lend effective support to the Government which they had them- 
selves contributed to set up. The most pronounced among them formed 
the society called Young Switzerland; who, while they found themselves 
unavoidably in collision with the privileges of the clergy, and amidst a 
controversy carried on with great exasperation on both sides, took no 
account of the difficulties of the Government, but were harsh in their re- 
proaches because more was not done, and thus weakened a weak Govern- 
ment still further. The clergy defended the maintenance of their privi- 
leges by the most emphatic enforcements and denunciations of the pulpit: 
and their mode of warring with the political society called Young Switzer- 
land deserves particular mention. The Bishop of Sion issued a mandate 


forbidding the clergy to administer the sacraments to any member of | 
Young Switzerland, or to any of their relatives, or to any reader of their | 


journal called “ The Echo of the Alps”: it should be added, that the 
clergy had at the same time a journal of their own, called “ The 
Simplon Gazette,” which employed in their cause the most veliement 
partisanship. The scandals which arose out of this excommunication 
were monstrous, and furnish a further example of the abuse of reli- 
gious agencies for political purposes by the clergy of various Cantons of 
Switzerland. Furthermore, in order to defeat constitutionally those 
measures which were especially odious to them, the clergy made efficient 
use of their influence over the popular referendum: thus, among other 
laws, one for ameliorating the wretched system of public education, and 
another for distributing military charges with an equality which did not 
respect clerical immunities, were rejected by the people after having 
passed the legislature. 

Under these circumstances, the Lower Valais became more and more 
the scene of lawlessness and conflict between individuals of different 
political parties. On the other hand, the Upper Valais partook less in 
this discord: its inhabitants were more unanimous among themselves, 
unfriendly to the Liberal Government from the beginning, and still more 


unfriendly to it in consequence of the continued opposition of the clergy. | 


In 1843, the election in the Canton returned a majority hostile to the 
Liberals ; and an Executive Council was constituted with a majority of 
the same sentiments, yet not strong enough to take any decisive part. 


It was under these circumstances that the leaders of the Upper Valais, | 


with the connivance of the Executive or at least of some of its members, 
carried on fur months together a secret and illegal military organization 
of the inhabitants ; marched to Sion in May 1844; were enabled by the 
treachery of the Executive to forestall and break the preparations of the 
disunited Bas Valaisans; became masters of the Government, proclaimed 
the latter to be rebels, and then, being joined by their own partisans in the 
Lower Valais, vanquished them in various encounters, especially on the 
river Trient. In this defeat, with its consequences, the complete extine- 
tion of the Liberal party in Valais, there was more bloodshed, more 
cruelty, and more brutality, than had ever before been seen in the civil 
dissensions of Switzerland. And to erown the whole, the Bishop of Sion 
issued an order to his clergy forbidding them to administer the sacra- 
ments of the church to the dying combatants of the Liberal party. 
When we consider that these combatants were Catholics, as well as 
fellow citizens, on the point of death, and when we reflect besides on the 


consequences which the Catholic Church connects with the absence of 
the sacraments at such a moment, it is difficult even to imagine the feel- | 


ings under which so monstrous a mandate was issued. 


The Government of the Valais—if we are to call it by that name—at | 


least the majority of the Executive Council, appears throughout this 
transaction in the character of a conspirator: privy to the illegal organi- 
_zation of the Upper Valais—secretly conniving at it until it was com- 


treacherous assurances, the Lower Valaisan volunteers under M. Barman, 
who had armed, though unprepared, after and on the news of the actual 
march of the Upper Valaisans, and who might have got into Sion first, 
if they had not relied upon the false assurances of the Government—in- 
viting the Upper Valaisans into Sion, then immediately converting them 
from an illegal body of Corps Francs into authorized troops of the state, 
and making use of them to crush the Lower Valaisans under M. Bar 
these latter being then proclaimed as the only rebels and delivered into the 
hands of men more properly rebels than themselves. To play such a part, 
was bad enough in the Government of the Valais; but it was the climax 
of disgrace that the presiding Canton Lucerne consented to play the part 
along with them. It appears that the illegal organization of the Upper Valais, 
known from the beginning to a portion of the Executive Council of the 
Valais, was still better known to the leaders in Lucerne, and concerted 
with them beforehand; M. Bernard Meyer, the Lucerne Secretary, ma- 
king private visits to the Canton during the previous months as an un- 
derhand auxiliary. On the 13th May 1844, when the Upper Valaisan 
volunteers were actually on their march to Sion, M. Meyer appeared in the 
latter town, carrying a commission of Federal envoy in his pocket, to be 
produced or not according as it might suit his views: if the Lower 
Valaisans under M. Barman had been victorious, he would have shown 
himself as commissioner, and would have employed the Federal authority 
to arrest their progress ; but so long as the Upper Valaisans were in full ad- 
vance, he was a partisan, attending the private meetings destined to facilitate 
their entry into Sion. As soon as they had entered that town and received 
the recognition of the Government, M. Meyer lent his best aid not only to 
the maintenance of the new Government, but also to the denunciation of 
the opposite party as rebels. His conduct was from the beginning that of 
an unscrupulous party-man, infringing the most sacred obligations incum- 
bent on a Federal superior, and unredeemed even by any sentiment either 
of candour or of mercy towards the vanquished : for his language, even 
at the subsequent Diet, towards the Barmans and their fellow exiles, who 
were in this case less of rebels than the victors, was harsh and fierce in 
the extreme. Lucerne received its reward by the passing of the Canton 
of Valais into the hands of the Ultramontane or clerical party, and by its 
adjunction to the League of Sarnen. 

It may be proper to mention—though nothing of importance turns 
upon it in reference to the preceding narrative—that the Executive of the 
Valais had, on the 4th May, on the ground of the lawless state of the 
country, sent a secret message to Lucerne invoking Federal intervention. 
This proceeding first became known in the Valais itself through the news- 
papers of Lucerne ; and strong reproaches were addressed to the Govern- 
ment for having done so; upon which the Government disavowed having 
made such an application. They produced what they affirmed to be the 
copy of their letter sent, which differed from the letter received at Lu- 
cerne: there was some fraud or mystery about this letter, which was not 
fully explained. However the fact may stand as to the letter of request, 
the presiding Canton, on receiving it, issued a requisition for a Federal 
army : which, partly from unavoidable delays, partly from mistrust in 
some of the Cantons which had to furnish it, was notin a situation to en- 
ter the Valais until after the complete victory of the Upper Valaisans. 

The excitement which these eveuts caused throughout Switzerland was 
prodigious. The combats at the river Trient and other places in Valais, 
which had been disputed with great bravery on both sides, and severe loss 
to the vanquished—the harshness and cruelties exercised by the victors— 
more than all, the numerous body of exiles, many of them the most re- 
spectable men in the Canton, who fled with their wives and families into the 
neighbouring Cantons of Vaud and Geneva, to the sacrifice of their property 
and their prospects,—all this was more than sufficient to rouse through- 
out a large proportion of the country both profound sympathy and ve- 
hement indignation. Upon whom did the public mind fasten as the au- 
thors of the mischief ? Upon the Jesuits, and upon the Canton of Lu- 
cerne. Upon the second with perfect truth, whatever may be thought 
about the first. It was at this time, and in this way, that the Anti- 
Jesuit movement first began in Switzerland : for we shall not properly 
understand that movement unless we take it (to use an expression of the 
late Lord Eldon) “ clothed in circumstances”—in connexion with its 
antecedents and accompaniments. 

It has been already mentioned that the Jesuits had for a long time 
been established in the Valais, with control over the education both of 
clergy and people. But during the years 1842 and 1843, this order ap- 
peared in unusual activity. They perambulatec the Catholic Cantons 
publicly and ostentatiously, as missionaries and specia! preachers—espe- 
cially Lucerne and the Valais: never before had so many Jesuits been 
seen in motion. In the latter Canton, they denounced the Liberal Go- 
vernment as impious and hostile to religion ; and such was the effect of 
their exhortations, that on various occasions the assembled people who 
heard them swore to rise in insurrection on the first summons. Such 
language, indeed, was nothing different from that which had been used 
by the Catholic clergy generally, as well in the Valais recently, as in So- 
leure, Argau, and Lucerne in 1840, aad by the Zurich Protestant clergy 
in September 1839. But these Jesuit missions were of all religious agen- 
cies the most conspicuous to the public eye: they came immediately pre- 
vious to the misfortunes of 1844; they were blazoned by the Catholic 
journals as having produced almost miraculous effects; and opponents 
were on this occasion quite ready to credit the Catholic statement lite- 
rally—to believe that the Jesuits had really done all the good ascribed 
to them, or all the harm, as it would appear from the opposite point of 
view. It is therefure indisputable that the Jesuits had actually been 
employed as instruments in preaching down the Government of the 
| Valais by the native clergy and the politicians of Lucerne; and what 
| they had really done was enough to cause persons who already pro- 
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foundly hated the order to arraign them as the master architects of the 
whole. 

The 22d May 1844, saw the closing scene of the melancholy tragedy | 
in the Valais: during ‘the days immediately ensuing, the agitation arising 
from it perv aded most of Switzerland, and meetin; gs were “held in many 
of the Cantons to demand the convocation of an extraordinary Diet. 
Among the rest, the Great Council of the Canton of Argau was convoked 
for that purpose on the 28th of May: the purpose was, to urge the pre- 
siding Canton to summon an extr aordin: ary Diet in reference { to the re- 
cent events, and to instruct the Argovian Deputies as to their votes and 
proceeding. It was in this assembly that the name of the Jesuits was 
first publicly denounced. Augustin Keller-—a distinguished Catholic, 
and the Director of the Catholic Seminar y in Argan, “the same person 
who three years before had proposed the a of the Argovian 
Convents—moved that the Deputy of the Canton should be instructed 
to demand from the Diet measures for the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Switzerland ; that order being (he urged) the great cause of the deplor- 
able dissensions reigning throughout the country, and especially of the 
recent calamities in the Valais. In enforcing this point, he dwelt par- 
ticularly on the Jesuit missions which a few months before had made so 
much noise in the Valais; whilst he enlarged on the corrupt morals, 
slavish politics, and intrigues against civil authority as well as against 
religious liberty, which marked the history of the order. The motion of 
M. Keller was carried in the Council of Argau by a large majority : the 
Argovian Deputy was instructed to make the proposition in the Diet for 
expelling the Jesuits; and a circular was sent (according to custom) to 
the other Cantons, to request that each would instruct its Deputy in re- 
ference to the proposition. 

Though the circular thus sent round for discussion among the Cantons 
met with no favour at that time in the various Great Councils, it was en- 
thusiastically welcomed among the Liberal Swiss public without, and had 
of course presented itself to many of them as well as to M. Keller. It 
precisely harmonized with the existing state of their minds, overflowing 
with sympathy for the suffering Valaisans, and with indignation for the 
treacherous means whereby the late counter-revolution had been consum- 
mated: it presented to them an old enemy as the author of a new mis- 
chief—an enemy who certainly had sown some tares among the wheat, and 
was not wanting in will to have sown the whole ficll—an enemy, moreover, 
against whom some definite resolution admitted of being taken. It was in 


this temper that the proposition was received at various meetings, es- | 


pecially at the periodical meeting of Swiss rifle-shooters from all parts 
of the confederation, which took place on the 30th June 1844 at Basle. 
These shooting-meetings are in many respects the parallel of the 
ancient Greek festival games: they serve the same purposes of keep- 
ing alive the national sympathies and supplying the defects of a 
very loose political union. Abundance of speeches on the political topics 
of the day are usually delivered by various orators at these meetings, 
which are largely frequented by the more ardent Liberal politicians from 
all the Cantons. The calamities of the Valaisan Liberals—expulsion to 
the Jesuits —indignation against Lucerne as an accomplice in these 
calamities—were among the prominent matters which agitated the feel- 
ings of this numerous and excitable assembly. The successful Upper 
Valaisans hardly appeared, and their flag could not be kept up among 
those of the other Cantons ; while the defeated exiles Messrs. Barman were 
greeted with the warmest sympathy, aud subscriptions were raised for the 
general body of Valaisan sufferers. 

If the indignation against Lucerne and M. Meyer was vehe- 
ment at the time of this shooting-meeting, it became greatly height- 
ened when the Diet was assembled, aud when the question of the 
Valais was discussed, on the 13th July 1844. M. Bernard Meyer 
on that occasion occupied the chair of the Diet; and, replying to 
various criminations from the Deputies of other Cantons, he not 
only avowed but actually boasted of the share ascribed to him in the 
counter-revolution of Valais. He admitted the deliberate conspiracy and 
long-concerted military organization in the Upper Valais to effect a 
counter-revolution, together with his own previous knowledge as well as 
concern in it; he justified all the previous measures by what he called 
the happy termination of everything ; and his fierce language against the 
Liberals of the Bas-Valais, at that time prostrate and in exile, would 
have been hardly tolerable even had their autecedent conduct been that of 
the most guilty rebels. lis speech excited indignant comments from 
the Deputies of Vaud, Thurgau, and Soleure, and contributed much to 
swell the previous animosity against Lucerue. On the voting of the 
Diet, no majority was obtained, either to approve or to disapprove the 
conduct of Lucerne: the approvers were only the seven states con- 
stituting the League of Sarnen, together with Appenzell Inner- Rhoden ; 
while the majority declared against all further interference of the Diet in 
the affairs of Valais. 

The proposition of Argau for expelling the Jesuits from Switzerland 
was brought before the Diet; 
Argau aud Basle-Campagne—one vote and a half. None of the Great 
Councils in the other Cantons instructed their Deputies to support it, 
though it had become more and more popular among the Liberal public 
without. 
the Jesuits themselves had remained as they then stood—established 
merely in Valais, Friburg, and Schwytz. But in the months immediately 
following, the important step was taken of introducing them also into the 
presiding Canton Lucerne, and that too under circumstances in them- 
selves eminently aggravating. The two streams of feeling, each arising 
out of the catastrophe in the Valais, but both at first separate—the feeling 
against the Jesuits, and that against Lucerne—beeame in this manner 
confluent, each tending to exaggerate the other. Their united force broke 
down all the obligations of intercantonal morality, and led to the 
flagrant political wrong committed by the Corps Francs in invading Lu- 
cerne; at which point we shall arrive in the next letter. A. B. 





but it obtained no votes except those of 


And in this state probably the quest! iou would have rested, if 
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LEICHHARDT'S EXPEDITION FROM MORETON 
BAY TO PORT ESSINGTON. 


Hiavine employed himself for two years in exploring the range of country 
beyond the settlements in New South Wales, especially to the Northward 
of Moreton Bay, Dr. Leichhardt conceived the idea of an overland expe- 
dition of discovery from Moreton Bay to Port Essington, one of the most 
| Northerly points of Australia. The distance to be traversed was upwards 
of three thousand miles, through regions totally unknown; but from all 
that could be inferred by analogy, they would be found rugged, bare of 
food and water, and in some parts most likely destitute of both, if not 
altogether desert. Relying on experience acquired during his peregrina- 
tions about the colony, Dr. Leichhardt was not daunted by these diffi- 
culties ; but, as his own meaus were insufficient for the outfit, he had to 
make an appeal for assistance to the inhabitants of the colony, and en- 
countered, particularly at Syduey, “a strong but kindly-meant opposi- 
tion” to the undertaking. 

“ Some, who took more than a common interest in my pursuits,” says Dr. 
Leichhardt in his Introduction, “ regretted that I should leave so promising a 
field of research as that which offered itself within the limits of New South Wal 
and in which they considered I had laboured with some success during the last 
| two years. Others considered the undertaking exceedingly dangerous, and even 
the conception of it madness on my part, and the consequence of a blind en- 
thusiasm, nourished either by,a deep devotion to science or by an unreasonable 
craving for fame; whilst others did not feel themselves justified in assisting a man 
who they considered was setting out with an intention of committing suicide, I 
was not, however, blind as to the difficulties of the journey which I was deter- 
mined to undertake: on the contrary, and I hope my readers will believe me to be 
sincere, I thought they would be many and great—greater, indeed, than they 
eventually proved to be: but, during my recent excursions through the Squatting 
districts, 1 had so accustomed myself to a comparatively wild life, and had so 
closely observed the habits of the Aborigines, that I felt assured that the only real 
difficulties which I could meet with would be of a local character. And 
satisfied that, by cautiously proceeding, and always reconnoitering in advance, or on 
either side of our course, I should be able to conduct my party through a grassy 
and well-watered route; ‘and, if I were so fortunate as to effect this, I felt assured 
that the journey, once commenced, would be finished only by our arrival at Port 
Essington. Buoyed up by this feeling, and by confidence in myself, I = 
against the solicitations and arguments of my friends, and commenced my 
rations ; which, so far as my own slender means and the contribctions Pio kind 
| friends allowed, were rather hurriedly completed by the 13th August 1844.” 

The expedition, as it finally started from Jimba, the last point of civi- 
lization at Moreton Bay, was a species of family caravan, like the travel- 
ling parties in Southern Africa, deducting the vehicles of the boors. 
Besides Dr. Leichhardt and some volunteer companions, there was a 
youth named Murphy, W. Phillips a Crown prisoner, and two aboriginal 
natives called Brown and Charley, who accompanied Dr. Leichhardt 
in his reconnoitering expeditions. Besides dogs and seventeen horses, the 
party started with sixteen bullocks ; the majority of which, after serving 
as pack-carriers of provisions, were to be eaten themselves in turn, The 
flour, tea, sugar, and gelatine, with the supply of clothes, was calculated 
for seven months: but as the journey extended to sixteen, the wardrobe 
got scanty long before the close; the provisions, though doled out 
sparingly as luxurious treats, were exhausted ; and the party depended 
upon the game they could kill or the roots and plants they could gather. 
As they approached the end of their journey and reached a country teem- 
ing with water-fowl, their shot was spent, the stones they could use were 
insufficient to kill, and though rifle-bullets were cut up into slugs, this 
supply was limited, from the necessity of reserving some balls as a defence 
against attack. Still, notwithstanding the extension of the calculated 
time, the distance travelled, the difficulties inseparable from making way 
through an unknown and very often a mountainous or scrubby country, 
the expedition underwent less of hardship than might have been expected. 
There were none of those terrible sufferings which have been experienced 
by travellers in some parts of Australia, or in Southern Africa, from 
thirst, or in America from hunger. In a certain sense, this must no 
doubt be ascribed to the character of the region ; which with some ex- 
ceptions is intersected by water-courses, and pretty full of game and edible 
vegetables, especially towards the North. Dr. Leichhardt, however, is en- 
titled to the highest praise fur the manner in which he conducted the ex- 
pedition. By geographical induction he arrived at the conclusion that suffi- 
cient feed, water, and game, might be found throughout the country he pro- 
| posed to travel ; the same reasoning, and that quick perception which looks 
like instinct, but which is gained by experience in analogous circumstances, 
enabled him to select the best line of route; above all, the prudent plan of 
halting the party at a waiting-spot in cases of doubt as to the best course, 
while he himself with his attendant natives went on to reconnoitre, spared 
the expedition much suffering, prevented much dissatisfaction, if not mu- 
tiny, and was a main cause of the final success. This plan, indeed, might 
somewhat delay the expedition, and it threw upon Dr. Leichhardt the hard- 
ships and privations which in other cases have been borne by the whole 
band. But time was nothing in comparison with safety ; two or three men 
might struggle through, where a cavalcade would certainly succumb; and 
the difficulties and daugers were encountered by the one best able to meet 
them, from previous experience, and a natural disposition at once patient, 
| courageous, and quietly enthusiastic. Perhaps, in the hands of a less 
simple-minded man and a more artistic writer, Dr. Leichhardt’s sufferings 
might have rivalled those of other travellers. In exploring on one occa- 
| sion, he and the Native Brown, in their haste to get back at a canter, 
| lost their track, and were bewildered for three days; their food dependent 
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upon what they could shoot, which was two pigeons. The following is the | 
account of the last two days of privation. 

“We hobbled our horses, and covered ourselves with our blankets; but the 
storm was so violent that we were thoroughly drenched. As no water-holes were 
near us, we caught the water that ran from our blankets; and, as we were unable 
to rekindle our fire, which had been extinguished by the rain, we stretched our 
blankets over some sticks to form a tent; and, notwithstanding our wet and hungry 
condition, our heads sank wearily on the saddles—our usual bush pillow, and we | 
slept soundly till morning dawned. We now succeeded in making a fire, so that 
we had a pot of tea and apigeon between us. After this scanty breakfast, we con- 
tinued our course to the North-east. Brown thought himself lost, got disheartened, 

rumbled, and became exceedingly annoying to me; but I could not help feeling 

‘or him, as he complained of severe pain in his legs. We now entered extensive 
Ironbark flats, which probably belong to the valley of the Mackenzie. Giving our 
position every consideration, I determined upon returning to the mountains at 
which we had turned, and took a North-west course. The country was again most | 
wretched, and at night we almost dropped from our saddles with fatigue. Auother 
pigeon was divided between us; but our tea was gone. Oppressed by hunger, I 
swallowed the bones und the feet of the pigeon, to allay the cravings of my stomach. 
Asleeping lizard, with a blunt tail and knobby scales, fell into our hands, and was 
of course roasted and greedily eaten. Brown now complained of increased pain 
in his feet, and lost all courage. ‘We are lost, we are lost!’ was all he could say. | 
All my words and assurances, all my telling him that we might be starved for a 
day or two but that we should most certainly find our party again, could not do 
more than ~ his anxiety for a few moments. The next morning, the 21st, 
we proceeded, but kept a little more to the Westward, and crossed a fine openly- 
timbered country ; but all the creeks went either to the East or to the North. At 
last, after a ride of about four miles, Brown recognized the place where we had 
breakfasted on the 19th; when all his gloom and anxiety disappeared at once. I 
then returned on my South-east course, and arrived at the camp about one o'clock | 
in the afternoon; my long absence having caused the greatest anxiety amongst 
my companions. I shall have to mention several other instances of the wonderful 
quickness and accuracy with which Brown as well as Charley were able to recog- 
nize localities which they had previously seen. The impressions on their retina 
seem to be naturally more intense than on that of the European; and their recol- 
lections are remarkably exact, even to the most minute details. Trees peculiarly 
formed or grouped, broken branches, slight elevations of the ground—in fact, a 
hundred things, which we should remark only when paying great attention to a 
place—seem to form a kind of Daguerreotype impression on their minds, every 
part of which is readily recollected.” 

Dr. Leichhardt seems to doubt the instinctive power of cattle and 
horses in finding water: at least no such signs of sagacity fell under his 
observation. 

“ The detection of isolated water-holes in a wooded country, where there is no- 
thing visible to indicate its presence, is quite a matter of chance. We have often 
unconsciously passed well-filled water-holes, at less than a hundred yards distant, 
whilst we were suffering severely from thirst. Our horses and bullocks never 
showed that instinctive faculty of detecting water, so often mentioned by other 
travellers; and I remember instances in which the bullocks have remained the 
whole night not fifty yards from water-holes without finding them; and, indeed, 
whenever we came to small water-holes, we had to drive the cattle down to them, 
or they would have strayed off to find water elsewhere. On several occasions I 
followed their tracks, and observed they were influenced entirely by their sight 
when in search of it; at times attracted by a distant patch of deeper verdure, at 
others following down a hollow or a watercourse, but I do not recollect a single in- 
stance where they found water for themselves. The horses, however, were na- 
turally more restless and impatient; and, when we approached a creek or a water- 
course after a long journey, would descend into the and follow it for long dis- 
tances to find water; giving great trouble to those who had to bring them back to 
the line of march. Whenever they saw me halt at the place where I intended to 
encamp, they not only quickened their pace, but often galloped towards me, well 
knowing that I had found water, and that they were to be relieved of their loads. 
In looking for water, my search was first made in the neighbourhood of hills, 
ridges, and ranges, which from their extent and elevation were most likely to lead 
me toit, either in beds of creeks, or rivers, or in water-holes parallel to them. In 
an open country, there are many indications which a practised eye will readily 
seize: a cluster of trees of a greener foliage, hollows with luxuriant grass, eagles 
circling in the air, crows, cockatoos, pigeons, (especially before sunset,) and the 
call of Grallina Australis, and flocks of little finches, would always attract our 
attention. The margins of scrubs were generally provided with chains of holes. 
But a flat country, openly timbered, without any break of the surface or of the fo- 
rest, was by no means encouraging; and I have frequently travelled more than 
twenty-five miles in a straight line without obtaining my object. In coming on 
creeks, it required some experience in the country to know whether to travel up 
or down the bed; some being well provided with water immediately at the foot of 
the range, and others being entirely dry at their upper part, but forming large 
puddled holes, lower down, in a flat country. From daily experience, we acquired 
a sort of instinctive feeling as to the course we should adopt, and were seldom 
‘wrong in our decisions.” 

It will be seen from this extract that Dr. Leichhardt is not only a 
man of science but a popular observer of nature. Neither does the mind 
of man escape him. The following is his account of the sleeping and 
waking feelings of himself and his companions on the expedition. 

“ May 24.—It was the Queen’s birthday; and we celebrated it with what, as 
our only remaining luxury, we were accustomed to call a fat cake, made of four 
pounds of flour and some suet, which we had saved for the express purpose, and 
with a pot of sugared tea. We had for several months been without sugar, with 
the exception of about ten pounds, which was reserved for cases of illness and for 
festivals. So necessary does it appear to human nature to interrupt the mono- 
tony of life by marked days, on which we indulge in recollections of the past or 
in meditations on the future, that we all enjoyed those days as much, and even 
more, than when surrounded with all the blessings of civilized society; although 
I am free to admit that fat cake and sugared tea in prospect might induce us to 
watch with more eagerness for the approach of these days of feasting. There 
were, besides, several other facts interesting to the neon aw which exhibited 
the influence of our solitary life, and the unity of our purpose, on our minds. 
During the early part of our journey, I had been carried back in my dreams to 
scenes of recent date, and into the society of men with whom I had lived shortly 
before starting on my expedition. As I proceeded on my journey, events of earlier 
date returned into my mind, with all the fantastic associations of a dream; and 
scenes of England, France, and Italy passed successively. Then came the recol- 
lections of my university life, of my parents and the members of my family; and, 
at last, the days of boyhood and df che one time, as a boy afraid of the 
look of the master, and now with the independent feelings of the man, com- 
municating to and discussing with him the progress of my journey, the courses 
of the rivers I had found, and the possible advantages of my discoveries. At the 
latter part of the journey, I had as it were retraced the whole course of my life; 

I was now, in my dreams, almost invariably in Sydney, canvassing for sup- 
port, and imagining that, although I had left my camp, yet that I should return 
with new resources to c. us through the remainder of our journey. It was 
wry remarkable that all my companions were almost invariably anticipating the 
of our journey, dreaming that they reached the sea-coast, and met with ships, 





| greater portion of my jour 


— 


or that they were in Port Essington, and enjoying the pleasures of civilized life; 
whilst I, on awaking, found my party and my interests on the place where I had 


| left them in my dreams. During the leisure moments of the day, or at the com- 


mencement of night when seated at my fire, all my thoughts seemed riveted to 
the progress and success of my journey, and to the new objects we had met with 
during the day. I had then to co:npel myself to think of’ absent friends and past 
times; and the thought that they supposed me dead, or unsuccessful in my enter- 
prise, brought me back immediately to my favourite object. Much, indeed the 
» had been occupied in long reconnoitering rides; and 
he who is thus occupied is in a coutinued state of excitement—now buoyant with 
hope, as he urges on his horse towards some distant range or bluc mountain, or 
as he follows the favourable Lend of a river—now all despairing and miserable, as 
he approaches the foot of the range without finding water, from which he could 
start again with renewed strength, or as the river turns in an unfavourable di- 
rection and slips out of his course. Evening approaches: the sun has sunk below 
the horizon for some time, but still he strains his eye through the gloom for the 
dark verdure of a creek, or strives to follow the arrow-like flight of a pigeon, the 






| flapping of whose wings has filled him with a sudden hope, from which he re- 
| lapses again into a still greater sadness; with a sickened heart he drops bis head 


to a broken and interrupted rest, whilst his horse is standing hobbled at his side, 
unwilling from excessive thirst to feed on the dry grass. llow often have I found 
myself in these different states of the brightest hope and the deepest misery, 
riding along, thirsty, almost lifeless, and ready to drop from my saddle with 
fatigue; the poor horse tired like his rider, fuot-sore, stumbling over every stone, 
running heedlessly against the trees, and wounding my knees! Bat suddenly the 
note of Grallina Australis, the call of cockatoos, or the croaking of frogs, is heard, 
and hopes are bright again; water is certainly at hand; the spur is applied to the 
flank of the tired beast, which already partakes in his rider’s anticipations, and 
quickens his pace—and a lagoon, a creek, or a river, is before him. The horse is 





| soon unsaddled, hobbled, and well washed; a fire is made, the teapot is put tothe 


fire, the meat is dressed, the enjoyment of the poor reconnoiterer is perfect, and a 
prayer of thankfulness to the Almighty God who protects the wanderer on his 
journey bursts from his grateful lips.” 

During the expedition the Natives were frequently seen, and probably 
were often watching the travellers without being discovered. Dr. Leich- 
hardt appears to have conducted himself with the greatest conciliation 
and prudence: but one unexpected and perfectly unprovoked attack took 
place, when the party had pitched their camp and retired to rest; and 
which caused the death of Mr. Gilbert, a naturalist in the employ of Mr. 
Gould, whom Dr. Leichhardt had allowed to join the expedition. As a 
general rule, the Natives were most friendly and trustworthy when they 
had had communication with the settlement at Port Essington; those 
tribes near the Eastern coast and Moreton Bay who had possibly com- 
municated with sailors or runaway convicts appear to have been the most 
mischievous ; and those of the interior the most timorous. In addition 
to the dread which dark-coloured people seem always to entertain of a 
white skin, they had a superstitious dread of the horses and cattle. One 
of the bullocks invariably charged wild Natives, and they thought that all 
the animals could bite like dogs. The first sight of a “ pale face” on 
horseback must indeed be surprising cnough to a people like the Aus- 
tralians. It is not improbable that the notion of a ceutaur originated in 
encounters analagous to some in this volume; and an angry and horned 
bullock, with stiffened tail, charging people who saw the animal for the 
first time, might readily convey the idea of devil, damon, or satyr. 

Though we hear of no open mutiny or complaint, yet uneasiness and 
distrust began to prevail among the party as the time wore on without 
any signs of the journey’s terminating. ‘The sight of the head-water of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, which told them that more than two-thirds of 
their journey was accomplished, and informed the most mistrustful where 
they were, produced an effect like that of the sea upon Xenophon’s army. 

“ The first sight of the salt water of the Gulf was hailed by all with feelings of 
indescribable pleasure, and by none more than by myself, although tinctured with 
regret at not having succeeded in bringing my whole party to the end of what I 
was sanguine enough to think the most difficult part of my journey. We had 
now discovered a line of communication by land between the Eastern coast of 
Australia and the Gulf of Carpentaria; we had travelled along never failing and 
for the greater part running waters, and over an excellent country, available al- 
most in its whole extent for pastoral purposes. The length of time we had been 
in the wilderness had evidently made the greater portion of my companions dis- 
trustful of my abilities to lead them through the journey; and, in their melan- 
choly conversations, the desponding expression, ‘ We shall never come to Port 
Essington,’ was too often overheard by ine to Le pleasant. My readers will there- 
fore readily understand why Brown's joyous exclamation of ‘ Salt-water!’ was 
received by a loud hurrah from the whole party; and why all the pains, and fa- 
tigues, and privations we had endured, were for the moment forgotten, almost as 
completely as if we had arrived at the end of the journey.” 

Although confidence was restored by certain knowledge, it was after- 
wards succeeded by a restless impatience to reach thejourney’s end. Under 











such circumstances, the proof positive that they were within reach of the 
settlement was an epoch of the expedition. 

“ December 2.—Whilst we were waiting for our bullock, which had returned 
to the running brook, a fine Native stepped out of the forest with the ease and 
grace of an Apollo, with a smiling countenance, and with the confidence of a man 
to whom the white face was perfectly familiar. He was unarmed, but a great 
number of his companions were keeping back to watch the reception he should 
mect with. We received him, of course, most cordially; and upon being joined 
by another good-looking little man, we heard him utter distinctly the words, 
‘Commandant!’ ‘Come here!’ ‘Very good!’ ‘ What's your name?’ If my 
readers have at all identified themselves with my feelings throughout this trying 
journey—if they have only imagined a tithe of the ditliculties we have encoun- 
tered—they will readily imagine the startling effect which these as it were magic 
words produced: we were electrified; our joy knew no limits; and I was ready to 
embrace the fellows; who, seeing the happiness with which they inspired us, 
joined with a most merry grin in the loud expression of our feelings. We gave 
them various presents, particularly leather belts, and received in return a great 
number of bunches of goose feathers, which the Natives use to brush away the 
flies. They knew the White people of Victoria, and called them Balanda, which 
is nothing more than ‘ Hullanders’; a name used by the Malays, from whom they 
received it. We had most fortunately a small collection of words, made by Mr. 
Gilbert when at Port Essington; so that we were enabled to ask for water 
(Sbert), for the road (allun), for Limbo cardja, which was the name of the 
harbour.” 

About a week afterwards, they fell in with another tribe; and the state 
of the party’s privations may be conceived when the Natives rejected 
their provisions. 

“ My cooee was answered by natives within the forest; and shortly afterwards 
four men came running out of it, and approached us most familiarly. “ They spoke 
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lish tolerably, knew the pipe, tobacco, bread, rice, ponies, guns, &c.; and 
ided us to a fine lagoon, which I named after the leading man of their tribe, 
*Nyuall’s Lagoon.’ Two of them promised to pilot us to Balanda and to ‘ Ram- 
bal” which ineant houses. ‘They were very confiding; and women and children 
entered for the first time freely into our camp. 

“ They examined everything, but made not the slightest attempt to rob us even 
of a trifle. When the women returned at night, they did not bring ‘ allamurr,’ 
or, as it is here called, ‘ murnatt,’ but plenty of ‘ imberbi,’ the root of convolvu- 
lus, which grow abundantly in the plain: they gave us a very seasonable supply 
of it, but would not taste our dried beef; which they turned, broke, smelled, and | 
then with a feeling of pity and disgust returned to us. Nyuall gave an amusing | 
account of our state: * You no bread, no flour, no rice, no backi—you no good. 
Balanda plenty bread, plenty flour, plenty rice, plenty backi. Balanda very good.’” | 

The most striking feature in the expedition is its successful accom- 
plishment ; which is of itself sufficient to place Dr. Leichhardt in the first 
rank of travellers. The possibility of an overland communication through | 
the interior of Australia from the 27th degree of South latitude to the 
Northern extremity of the island is now established. The country, too, 
is so Clearly laid down, that the “ squatters,” with no other guide than Dr. 
Leichhardt’s volume and map, may fearlessly spread themselves over the 
entire region, or till the Tropical heats militate against pastoral success. 
This is the great discovery ; but the expedition, notwithstanding the death 
of Mr. Gilbert the naturalist, and the necessity of abandoning a large part 
of the collections, was not untruitful in scientific results, especially in 
geology and geographical features. Day by day, Dr. Leichhardt indicates 
the geological characters aud the animal and vegetable productions of the 
country he passed through. Ie has discovered no fewer than six consider- | 
able rivers,—the Mackenzie, the Isaac, the Burdekin, the Lynd, the Lim- 
men Bight, and the Roper, besides various tributary or inferior streams ; 
and he has thrown a light upon the course and character of other rivers 
whose existence was known or inferred. Uow much Dr. Leichhardt 
has added to geographical discovery, can only be felt by an exami- 
nation of tie admirable maps which accompany the volume. These 
have been deduced on a large seale from the traveller’s sketches, by Mr. 
Arrowsmith, and engraved with a distinctness of execution and a brief 
fulness of descriptive remark which leave nothing to be desired: the geo- 
graphy of the expedition may be arrived at from the maps alone. What 
was a blauk, or worse than a blank—vague or erroneous conjecture— | 
spread over sixteen degrees of latitude along a parallel of longitude 
varying from 132° to 152°, is now minutely laid down in all its features, 

Of the value of the country passed through we do not entertain such a 
high opinion as Dr. Leichhardt and the people of Sydney, or those at home 
who echo their views without their reasons. Considering that the route, if 
not entirely a desert, was so intersected by deserts as to be impassable— 
having long given up Dr. Leichhardt for lost, and baving sent two un- 
successful expeditions in search of him or his remains—the colonists were 
naturally prone to run into enthusiasm on his safe return, and favourably 
to exaggerate his descriptions from the bias of colonial interest and feel- 
ing. Dr. Leichhardt, as a discoverer, and often a wanderer in stony 
mountains or thirsty wildernesses, naturally looked with a delighted 
eye on every oasis; though his particular descriptions are very sober, 
and his general accounts distinguished by sound and critical views. 
Judging from the facts he furnishes, we should consider the whole 
country inferior to Australia Felix and Moreton Bay ; a great deal of 
it about the average of the worser parts of New South Wales. 
The rivers, like nearly all the other rivers of this continent, have 
rarely a continuous stream, but consist of water-holes, now small, 
now extending into lakes, with dry land between them. Many 
exhibit evidences of violent floods, and some are rather river-beds than 
rivers, except in the rainy season. Parts of the route were through a 
“ difficult country,” from ravines, rocks, and mountainous ranges, or 
broken mountains ; others were sterile; others were covered by scrub, 
or by open timber, but with a soil too inferior to pay for clearing, at 
least for many generations. With this country, useless for profitable pur- 
poses, were intermingled, as in New South Wales proper, districts of good 
grazing land, and others that might admit of cultivation; though their 
available value would seem to depend upon the rivers that run towards 
the Eastern coast proving navigable. The country and the aboriginal 
people both improved as the expedition approached the North,—strength- 
ening the opinion we lately hazarded in noticing Mr. Jukes’s Narrative : | 
but the effect of the Tropical heat upon man and sheep are here to be | 
considered—even the hardy companions of Dr. Leichhardt, and the Natives | 
themselves, felt oppressed by it. Still, it is a “ great fact” to have | 
ascertained the physical practicability of an entire series of settlements, 
or squatting stations, from Moreton Bay to Port Essington ; as the mere 
possibility of the passage, and the careful survey made of it, was an | 
equally “ great fact” in a geographical point of view. 

It may be known to some of our readers, that upwards of 1,500/. has | 
been subscribed by the colonists as a tribute of approbation to Dr. Leich- | 
hardt and his companions; to which the Government of New South | 
Wales added 1000/. trom the Crown revenue. The Geographical Societies | 
of London and Paris have also awarded Dr. Leichhardt their gold medal. | 

| 
| 





Meanwhile, the indefatigable explorer, stimulated rather than satiated by 
success, is now engaged in an attempt to cross the continent to Swan 
River ; exploring the interior, and discovering the extent of Sturt’s desert. 
His starting-pointing was Moreton Bay ; but he intended to travel over his 
old route as far as Peak range, about 214° South latitude and 148° East 
longitude. From the last letter received, however, he thought it possible, | 
that as “his course depends on water, he should be obliged to reach the | 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and to follow up some river to its source.” 





ANTWERP. 
TueERe is not much of literary expectation now-a-days in a steam 
voyage to Antwerp and a trip thence to Brussels, even although the | 
journey was made in dead winter; neither has a visit to a monastery of 
Trappists near Westmalle very great promise to assist in eking out a 
narrative. Antwerp, however, though taking the form of a tour, is not so 
much a book of travels as a description of a city, with its manners and 





society. The author, with two relatives, sojourned at Antwerp duri 

the winter season, and had access to the best society of the place. wand 
his book mainly consists of descriptions of balls, evening parties, clubs 
and the doings there, with little incidents, and what are called sketches ; 
all done in good taste, without breach of social propriety, and calculated to 
place the scene and the customs of the people before the reader. To 
these things are added notices of more public matters, such as fétes and 


| theatres, open to any tourist, though perhaps observed to more advan- 


tage in winter than in summer. There is besides, some of the general 
matier of a common book of travels in sketches of show places, out-of 
door views, and anecdotes of the street or the shop, but having the ad- 
vantage of that greater selection about them which the habitué obtains 
over the bird of passage. 

“Brussels” is a mere sketch of the city as seen in a day or two— 
though by a person who did not see it for the first time, extended by 
some reminiscences of a former excursion to Waterloo. “ Westmalle, 
the Trappist monastery, contains the account of a visit of curiosity made 
as a claimant of the monks’ hospitality. Though limited to some fours 
and-twenty hours, the author made full use of his powers of observation 
and reflection, and corrected his first impressions by additional infor- 
mation. The narrative will be found a curious and rather discouragi 
picture of monastic life in a severe order ; but by one who, while he freely 


| admits the uses of the monastic institution, and the benefits that have 


flowed*from it, has clearly no vocation that way himself. 

Such topics as these must greatly depend upon the writer. A travel- 
ler who visits a country rarely or never trodden by civilized man, has broad 
and new information to impart, and a story to tell of personal adventures, 
which derive interest from their matter and novelty let them be told how 
they may. The descriptions of buildings, landscapes, sights, and manners 
which but slightly differ from our own, and only in style, require more 
accuracy of perception and nicety of delineation. A common draughts- 
man will suffice for a new or rare animal; but we require an artist for 
the ox or the horse, even although it may be French or Flemish. And 
the author of Antwerp is sufficiently artistical for the end he has in 
view. His mind is vivacious, his manner brisk and pleasant, his com- 
position sustained by vigour and smartness ; and though, apparently, ac- 


| customed to the pen, he is not a mere writer, eking out his space by la- 


boured descriptions or reverie. He also appears a man of society, and 
what is better, a man of sense, who makes allowances for a difference of 
forms, and does not set up English, or perhaps Ais English customs, as 
universal rules, but is content to take the world as it is and get as much 
as he can out of it. Hence, Antwerp, though by no means an important 
or necessary book, accomplishes the end the author had in view; which 
was to present a series of city and social sketches, illustrative of Antwerp 
and its manners. 

Balls and evening parties are a pretty frequent topic. For the reader 
to understand an occasional allusion, it is requisite to know that partners 
are engaged and booked with all the care and precision of a banker's ace 
count. 

“ As you enter, a servant gives you a card with directions as to the figures of 
the quadrilles printed on one side, and on the other the order of the dances in 
general, as galop, contre-danse, valse—contre-danse, galop, and so forth; and 
also, on the same side, a table for engagements, as Ist, 2d, and 3d contre-danses, 
&c.; Ist, 2d, and 3d valses, &c.; and your very important business, if you care 
about dancing, is at once to engage partners for the whole length and breadth ot 
the ball, and for the contre-danses, vis-a-vis also. If you do not look particularly 
sharp after this duty, you are certain to languish all night in ignoble idleness, 
among respectable fathers of families, and les tapisseries, as the ladies who im- 
moveably Tine the walls are here called. . ° - 

“ One of the programmes distributed at the Union balls is selected for illustra- 
tion. It is a large paper ticket, with a flowery border in gold, enclosing at top 
the words ‘ Cercle de l'Union,’ and within as follows. 
































“ Engagements. 
Contre-danses. Valses. 
1 2 
2 3 
3 fr 
4 5 
5 Galops. 
6 1 
7 2 
& 3 
9. 4 
Valses. 5 
1 6 








“ A lady, young and so forth, is soon engaged for all the dances of the night; 
and when asked for the honour and pleasure, &c., she will refer to her memoranda 
of engagements before vouchsafing a reply. Some carry about elegant little books 
fur the purpose, and some use the leaves of their fans. Thus, the pa as- 
sumes quite the character of a matter of business—a negotiation. ‘ Mademoiselle, 
may I have the honour of dancing the first valse with you?’ ‘I regret, but it is 
taken.’ ‘The second?’ ‘ No,—stay; I can give you the fourth, or the third alos 
if you like, &c. &c.; and the two quietly book the engagement. It was laughab: 
to'see a crowd of expectant youths standing round the entrance-door, and eagerly 
closing upon each young lady as she entered, just as tame fish dart upon a piece 
of bread thrown into their glass vase, assailing her, books and pencils in hand, 
with petitions, making their night up, and taking a note of it.” 

After this introduction to the essential preliminary to dancing, we will 


‘pass on from the Philharmonie ball, a sort of public “ assembly” or 


club, to a more private affair. 

“ After dinner to the party, the first fruits of my letter of introduction. _ 

“We were set down on carpeted steps, under a porte-cochére, and shown into a 
small room, where ladies’ maids and a cheval = were doing duty, respectively 
active and passive, and where people deposited hats, cloaks, and swords,—swords, 
because here all officers, as a general rule, appear at all dress parties in uniform. 
As to hats, many men carry a small chapeau bras into the rooms. A servant in- 
quired our names, and leading us through an ante-room, threw open the folding 
doors at the further end of it, and announced us at the top of his voice. Just 
within we found the host, with his wife and daughter, all radiant with gracious 
and welcoming smiles. : f 

“T was handed over to a cousin; who took my arm, and plunged with me into 
the midst of a crowd of some three hundred people; where, with his help, I‘ made 
my book’ for the night: contre-danses were still to be had, at a fair price, but 
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valses and galops had been nearly all taken up, and were quite at a premium. A 


dancing stranger, among so many new faces, called by such strange and unfamiliar 
names, must use his wits, lest he should forget an engagement, or lose his lady or 


his vis-a-vis,—all m»rtal offences. 

“The rooms had been recently redecorated, and this ball was, I believe, intended 
for a sort of house-warming after the process. There were five of them and a 
hall, on the ground floor, en suite; completing the square of the house, so that 
you could walk through them as long as you pleased, without turning back. They 
were elegantly and richly furnished, with silk hangings, turkey carpets, marble, 
and ormolu HF sm and candelabra. 
square, the walls hung with crimson silk damask, let into panels, with white and 


Fe wood-work and decorations, large mirrors, and a costly marble chimney-piece. | 


he floor was of elaborate inlaid work, of various light-coloured woods and ebony, 
as fine as the marqueterie of a cabinet, and polished like glass. The lighting, by 


a profusion of wax candles, was perfect. 


“A crowd of guests, so dense that you could scarcely move, here waited for | 


something to do, and talked as fast and as much as they could in the mean time. 
At a given signal, the curtains of the centre window of three occupying one side 
of the room, were suddenly drawn back by an invisible hand, and disclosed the 
orchestra, in a small pavilion, opening by the window into the room, lined with 
crimson damask, and ehted by a lamp hanging from the centre of the roof: the 


effect was very theatrical and pretty. Simultaneously arose the preliminary groans | 


and squeaks of the instruments; and immediately partners were singled out, a 
— was cleared, and the dancing began. The band-master from time to time 
ted out the names of the figures of the contre-danse, and directions for the 
different parts of them; and he did it in the oddest way, opening his eyes wide as 
he called out, so that they seemed to be worked by strings tied to his jaws, and 
= out his cheeks, and finally appearing to make a violent swallow of a very 
‘ge plum, exactly as if hewent by clock-work,—all the time fiddling away as for 
dear life. 

“ One large room was appropriated to card-playing, in which both men and 
women here indulge most systematically. 
carried about, and we had supper in a suite of rooms on the first floor. It was 
served out by servants standing behind long tables, as shopmen stand behind 
counters; and a welcome pair circulated about among the guests, one carrying a 
supply of champagne, and the other a basketful of long glasses. 

“It was a well-managed affair, and the company the best of Antwerpian 
society,—the Governor, the Burgomaster, the two Generals, the Nobles, as they 
are called here,—that is, the class who with us are titled or untitled people as the 
case may be, of established family and condition—the Consuls, leading merchants 
and bankers, (many of the grandees here are in some way or other engaged in 
mercantile pursuits,) and a few of the staff and officers of the garrison. Many 
of the women were strikingly handsome. We were, I think, the only English 
English there. 

“It is the established custom for the invited to fee the servants handsomely 
on leaving the house; and you are sure to find a major-domo at the door, who re- 
ceives the five-franc pieces quite as a matter of course.” 

There is some information about dress in Antwerp, with some sensible 
remarks on class costume; though the suggestions are scarcely practicable 
in a country where there is no distinctly defined class, and almost every 
one is striving to pass as member of a grade above his own. 

“The most noticeable shops in Antwerp seem to be those of the mercers and 
lace-venders, the gingerbread and cake shops, the braziers, and the tobacconists. 


Of each sort there isa great number. The lace-work and silks of Antwerp are cele- | 


brated. I once took particular pains to ascertain the precise form and fashion of 
that most graceful garment the Spanish mantilla, which, or at any rate a modi- 
fication of it, is in common sear Seats and found it to be a piece of rich, stiff, 
black silk, some three yards long for a short woman and four for a tall one, cut 
square at the two ends, and finished there with a black silk fringe: it is just 
simply, in fact, an ample scarf. They fold it—I had a lesson in the art—in 
width once, and arrange it over the top of the head, a little shading the face, and 
then the ends hang down in front, nearly to the feet; or they throw it off the 
head, letting it fall gracefully pendant from the elbows or shoulders. The best of 
these mantillas, of a stiff, Saahory richness of silk unknown in England, costs 
about one hundred francs. There is a peculiar cap, too, worn by the women, with 


large semicircular flaps falling down on each side of the face, very becoming to | 


many. Over this, some wear a sort of straw bonnet, with a high conical-shaped 
crown, and a mere apology for a brim. 

“The women of the lower orders never wear the thing we call a bonnet—the 
legitimate, shapeless, unmeaning, hideous bonnet. They wear either the peculiar 
straw pot | have just described, or clean lace caps, or handkerchiefs bound round 
the head, or the mantilla. The latter is very common; you see it to admirable 
effect on figures moving about and grouping together in the streets, or kneeling 
on the pavements of the churches. 

“It has always seemed to me to be regretted that the poorer women of Eng- 
land should have no costume of their own,—that they should persist in a draggled- 
tail and vulgar imitation of the dress of those whom by courtesy we will call ‘ the 
ladies of the land,’ (a sailor, in a police court, once described a gentleman as a 
man who wore a long-tailed pe instead of taking to themselves, as in other 
countries, a certain distinct class costume, which, us it would be worn by the 
great majority, would be in fact a national costume, and which, from the cheap- 
ness of its materials, they might always afford to have in clean, seemly, and de- 
cent condition, It would be a great saving to them, and a real addition to their 
comfort. 
nics, go about so many shabby-genteel reproductions of the costume of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria: it is the same bonnet, the same shawl and gown, the 
same tout ensemble,—only, in greater or less degree, shabbier, coarser, or worse 
chosen and put on. The real dignity of the poor woman, let it be observed— 


and it is of importance that her dignity should be maintained—would be much 


promoted by her adopting a costume of her own. 


“ Apropos of the dress of womankind in Antwerp, I could fancy that many of | 


the women there retain much of the Spanish blood of the land’s former rulers: 


they are frequently tall and dark, with fine figures, and in their black mantillas | 


look as if they had come from Madrid by the last train. Indeed, the Spanish 
stamp appears indelible here.” 

We could easily extend our extracts by passages of a similar kind, or 
by some of a more solid cast in relation to the grades of society, the siege 
of Antwerp, or the discipline, mode of life, and appearances of feeling 
among the monks at Westmalle : but the book is not very big, and we 
have said and quoted enough to indicate its character. 


MR. FRANCIS’S HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Ir, in the history of a nation, where actions and the actors are the first | 


things that attract attention, and admit of if they do not require narra- 
tive or dramatic exhibition, the principles that lurk beneath the narra- 
tive, causing events and stimulating persons, ought to be clearly evolved, 
how much more is this exhibition necessary in subjects that partake 
of the character of science, where the principle is all in all? An extra- 
ordinary criminal, a remarkable suit, a particular decision, or an eccen- 
trie clerk of court, may be fitly introduced when they illustrate a law, 


The principal dancing-room was a large | 


Ives and other pleasant things were | 


As it is, our servant-girls, and the wives of our labourers and mecha- | 


| or, sparingly, as a relief to drier matters. Such things, however, by no 
means form a history of law ; any more than gossipy particulars or cus 
rious anecdotes of philosophers form a history of philosophy, even if 
| garnished with some loose accounts of the facts of their discoveries, while 
| the principles embodied in the facts remain unobserved. 

From the connexion of the Bank of England with the Government, 
its long monopoly of the power of acting upon the circulation of 
the country, and the principles illustrated in almost every great finan- 
cial question with which it has been involved, the History of the Bank 
would seem imperatively to require a full exposition of the prin- 
ciples of currency, such at least as they appear to the historian, with 
an endeavour to show at each great crisis how far the conduct of the 
| Directors was influential for good or for evil, and how far their decisions 
were guided by true principles or by any principles. How Abraham 
Newland “eut up,” and the means by which he gained his money—the 
adventurous arts and frauds of Price, the once celebrated forger, with his 
anticipation of Jack Ketch by hanging himself—the forgeries and exes 
cution of Fauntleroy and others—the rush and crush at the doors of the 
Bank when popular loans were to be subscribed for—with biographical 
| notices of Governors and Directors—are all well enough as gossip, but 

by no means fitting topics to occupy a prominent place in a professed 
history of the Bank of England. The formal statistics of the subject— 
| the amount of capital at various times, the terms on which the sueces- 
sive charters have been granted, the prices of Bank stock, with the 
| dividends thereupon, and the bonuses given to the proprietors, as well as 
| the various runs the Bank has encountered, and the financial crises or 
panics in which it stood conspicuous—are topics more germane to its 
real history. Still, they are the superficials of the matter. The eco- 
nomical condition of the country at the last-named occurrences—the 
causes which produced them—how far they were inevitable, or to what 
extent they were owing to the conduct of the public—the course which 
the Directors pursued, and the results, with the principles to be deduced 
from their conduct and the circumstances of the case—are the animating 
soul of a history of the Bank, while the most important of the other 
points are at best but the body. 

This animating spirit will not be found in the pages of Mr. Francis, 
It is not that his economical views or his currency doctrines are good, 
bad, or indifferent: he has none. The currency question scarcely seems 
to have exercised his thoughts ; and when on great occasions—as the suse 
pension of cash payments in 1797, their restoration by Peel in 1819, or 
| the panic of 1825—he cannot well avoid the subject, he either pins his 
| faith to some authority, (mostly the Bank Directors for the time being, 
| or takes refuge in the truism “that much may be said on both sides”; 

or if venturing any view of his own, he arrives at the conclusion of the 
politician in the farce, “ that as near as he can guess he cannot tell.” A 
similar want of financial vocation attends him where facts or regulae 
| tions are in question. He generally quotes statistics, laws, &c., from 
others. In what may be termed financial events, he looks less to 
the externals than to the outside. The anxious crowds demanding their 
money in a panic, or the equally anxious dupes demanding permission to 
subscribe theirs in a mania, are the things that attract his first attention; 
as some personal characteristies are what he chiefly regards in individuals. 
Mr. Francis is all for the visible and tangible—the spirit of events is 
beyond his ken. 

We need scarcely say that those who look for a scientific or statistical 
history of the Bank of England will not find it in these volumes. The vo- 
lumes, have, however, a merit of their own: they are readable, and even 
| interesting—more so, in‘leed, than might be expected. They bear about 

the same relation to a philosophical history of the Bank, as the anecdotical 
accounts of Mr. Heneage Jesse do to Hume’s or Lingard’s England. 
Courtly, or literary, or personal gossips, are numerous enough: Mr. 
Francis is a bank and business gossip. Had he been born at the Con- 
quest and lived till now, and been disposed (a bolder supposition) to cut 
his reminiscences very short, he might have told his listeners just such a 
story as he gives his readers, about the persecutions of the earliest money- 
dealers the Jews, and, after their expulsion, of the Lombards; how 
,; Gresham borrowed money for the Tudors ; how Charles the First seized the 
deposits in the Mint; and Charles the Second shut up the Exchequer; the 
style in which the old goldsmiths did their business; how ¢he Bank first 
opened at Grocer’s Hall, and what a poor place the then youngish old 
lady had in Threadneedle Street when she first set up there ; what a pre- 
cious squeeze there was in the Rue Quincampoix when Law was distri- 
buting the shares in the Mississippi scheme; how “ the quality” as well 
as the citizens thronged to Broker’s Alley and jostled each other during 
the South Sea mania; how the Frenchmen did jabber and gesticulate, 
when, instead of gold for their notes, they read a decree of the Regent 
“ suspending the payment of them till further orders” ; how John Bull 
roared for Parliament to pay and punish, when he found himself done by 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble; how cleverly the Bank in the °45 
| managed to stave off stoppage by paying notes in sixpences to their 
own agents, who took the silver out at one door and then came back 
again with more notes to repeat the process, so that the public could 
never get near the counter; and what a sound view that practical man 
Mr. Thornton took of the war and invasion panic in ’97, and the con- 
| sequent Bank restriction, when he declared the demand for gold was 
caused by the “ rant of notes and not of guineas,” and that if the Bank 
had been more liberal in their discounts and in their issues of paper, 
people would not have run for gold! 

There are better, or at least more statistically informing things 
in the volumes, than mere gossip. The story of the Bank so far as 
charters and accounts go may be found there; not very complete, or 
simply narrated, but still with facts, and facts of value from being 
brought together. The author has also dug up many curious particulars 
of the early state of the Bank and its struggles, when goldsmiths pre- 
sumed to rival it, and could even contemplate its ruin. The following 
| refers to 1715 and the first Jacobite rebellion. 
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“ The feelings of the private bankers towards their great rival do not appear to 
have been very,couciliatory. The same writer [of a pamphlet] says— I humbly 
r to a case recent in memory, of twp goldsmiths (iuights also, and oue of 
them Member of Parliament too) in Fleet Street, who pushed at the Bank of 
England at the time of the Pretender’s invasion from France. One of them, it 
was said, had gathered a quantity of Bank bills to the value of near 100,000L.; 
and the other a great sum, though not so many; and it was said, resolved to de- 
mand them all at once. Let the gentlemen | point at inquire with what difficulty 
Sir R. Hoare wiped off the imputation of being a favourer of the rebellion, and 
how often in vain he protested he did it with no such view, and how hard the 
Whigs were to believe him. Sir Francis Child, indeed, carried it with a higher 
hand; aud afterwards pretended to refuse the bills of the Bank, but still declared 
he did it as a goldsmith, and as a piece of justice to himself, on some points in 
which the Bank had, as he alleged, used him ill.’ The proposed invasion proved 
the esteem with which the Bank was regarded by those whose good opinion was 
worth possessing. It was found that the Protestant succession had supporters as 
ardent as the adherents to the house of Stuart. When the run took place, many, 
instead of withdrawing their deposits, carried all their cash to assist the establish- 
ment. The Lord Treasurey Godolphin, who as un astute and able financier feli 
that the credit of the country was connected with that of the Bank, informed the 
Directors that the Queen would allow for six months an interest of six per 
cent on their sealed bills. Nor was this all: the Dukes of Marlborough, New- 
castle, and Somerset, with others of the nobility, offered to advance considerable 
sums of money to the corporation. A private individual who had but 500/. 
carried it tothe Bank: and on the story being told to the Queen, she sent him 
100/., with an obligation on the Treasury to repay the whole 5002. It is pleasant 
to read of such chivalrous devotion repaid in so royal a manner. Encouragement 
such as this gave a firmness to the establishment; aud, united with a call of 20 
per cent on the proprietors, enabled the Directors to meet their difficulties and 
preserve their credit.” 
EPOcHS OF NOTES. 

In 1759, Bank-notes to « smaller amount than 20/. were first circulated; and 
the Directors commenced issues of 15/. and 101, to meet the necessity experienced 
by the community. ° ° . 

In 1795, the corporation commenced an issue of 5/. notes. 

The necessity of an issue of notes undr 5/. being greatly felt by the com- 
mercial interest, an act was passed on the 3d of March 1797 authorizing it; 
and by the 10th of the same month, notes for 1/. and 2/. were ready for delivery. 


* * * 


HANGING FOR ONE-POUND NOTES. 

The circulation of 1/. notes proved conducive to a melancholy waste of human 
life. Considering the advances made in the mechanical arts, they were rough 
and even rude in their execution. Easily imitated, they were also easily circu- 
lated; and from 1797 the executions for forgery augmented to an extent which 
bore no proportion to any other class of crime. During six years prior to their 
issue there was but one capital conviction: during the four following years eighty- 
five occurred. 

THE TRADE IN “ FLIMSIES.” 

The odium thrown upon the Bank for the many deaths which have taken place 
for forgery must necessarily find some palliation in the subtlety of those who en- 
tered into the dangerous traffic. It was in truth a trade. The notes were fre- 

uently sold at so much in the pound, and, as in the instance about to be related, 

ey were often sent into the foreign market. In 1808, Vincent Alessi, a native of one 
of the Italian states, went to Birmingham to choose some manufactures likely to 
return a sufficient profit in Spain. Amongst others he sought a brass-founder, 
who showed him that which he required, and then drew his attention to “another 
article,” which he said he could sell cheaper than any other person in the trade. 
Mr. Alessi declined purchasing this, as it proved to be a forged bank-note; upon 
which he was shown some dollars, as fitter for the Spanish market. These also 
were declined; although it is not much to the credit of this Italian that he did 
not at once denounce the dishonesty of the Birmingham brass-founder. It would 
seem, however, from what followed, that Mr. Alessi was not quite unprepared; as 
in the evening he was called on by one John Nicholls, and, after some conversa- 
tion he agreed to take a certain quantity of notes, of different value, which were 
to be paid for at the rate of six shillings in the pound. 

Alessi thought this a very profitable business, while it lasted, as he could 
always procure as many as lie liked, by writing for so many dozen candlesticks, 
calling them Nos. 5, 2, or 1, according to the amount of the note required. The 
vigilance of the English police, however, was too much even for the subtlety of 
anltalian: he was taken by them, and allowed to turn king's evidence; it being 
chought very desirable to discover the manufactory whence the notes emanated. 

In December, John Nicholls received a letter from Alessi, stating that he was 
going to America; that he wanted to see Nicholls in London; that he required 
twenty dozen candlesticks No. 5, twenty-four dozen No. 1, and four dozen No. 
2. Mr. Nichoils, unsuspicious of his correspondent’s captivity, and consequent 
frailty, came forthwith to town to fulfil so important an order. Here an inter- 
view was planned within hearing of the police-oflicers. Nicholls came with the 
forged notes. Alessi counted up the whole sum he was to pay, at six shillings in 
the pound, saying, “Well, Mr. Nicholls, you will take all my money from me.” 
“ Never mind, sir,” was the reply; “ it will be all returned in the way of business.” 
Alessi then remarked that it was cold, and put on his hat. This was the signal 
for the officers. ‘To the dealer's surprise and indignation, he found himself en- 
trapped, with the counterfeit notes in his possession, to the precise amount in 
number and value that bad been ordered in the letter. Thus Mr. Nicholls found 
his business suddenly brought to a close, and the brisk trade in imaginary candle- 
dlesticks finished, to the infinite welfare of the public. ° 

The story of the South Sea Bubble, though havinz small relation to the 


| tion, 


history of the Bank, is curious, and even appropriate, for its picture of | 


public mania without even plausible grounds to rest upon. It has also 
another aspect of interest, as showing that some of the public writers of 
the day, as in the case of the late Railway mania, distinctly warned the 
public of the nature of the bubble; but the public then, as now, were 
not honest speculators, but fraudulent gamesters. 
would lead to greater length than we can afford; but the following is a 
proof that there is nothing new, in this century, in the way of impudence 
and gullibility. 

“ The South Sea Company was a legitimate trade to some of the speculation 
which arose. 

“Schemes were proposed which would have been extravagant in 1825, and 
which stamped the minds of those who entertained them with what may be truly 
termed a commercial lunacy. One was for the ‘ discovery of perpetual motion.’ 
Another for subscribing two millions and a half to ‘a promising design hereafter 
to be promulgated.’ A third was a ‘ Company for carrying on an undertaking of 
great advantage, but nobody to know what it is; every subscriber who deposits 
2. per share, to be entitled to 1002. per annum.’ Even this insolent attempt on 
the credulity of the nation succeeded; and when the arch rogue opened his shop 
the house was beset with applicants. In five hours 2,000/. were deposited in the 
hands of the projector; and from that day be ceased to be heard of in England 
Projects like these enlisted the lowest with the highest. On some sixpence and 
on others one shilling per cent was paid; and as no capital was required, the 
comparative beggar inight indulge in the same adventurous gambling, and enjoy 
the same bright castles in the air, which marked the dreams of the rich and the 


To follow this point 


great. Some came so low as to ask only one shilling deposit on every thousand 
pounds. Persons of quality, of both sexes, were engaged in these. Avarice 
triumphed over dignity: gentlemen met their brokers at taverns, ladies at their 
milliners’ shops.” 

It is said that elderly and very weak-minded people, when suffering 
under physical pain, often fancy it arises from their position. They ery 
for change as a relief, and wear out the patience of the attendants by in- 
cessant alterations of posture, without the slighest benefit. Something 
like this occurs when rash or desperate speculations infect a community, 
induce people to embark in adventures without reason and beyond their 
means, and when they fail, the cause is in anything rather than theme 
selves, Just now the commercial world is suffering from a mania which 
has embarked an immense amount of capital in railway speculations not 
likely to yield the promised profit, or any profit for several years to come. 
The Bank, as usual, has displayed an incapacity to comprehend its 
position or the principles on which it should act. The corn-trade has 
engaged in speculations so rash, that it is said dealers have in some cases 
paid, or rather have undertaken to pay, freights to a higher amount 
than the commodity is now worth. And in addition to the folly of man, 
we have just struggled through a dearth, and are suffering from a scarcity 
of cotton in proportion to the demand. Hence, of course, extensive de- 
rangement to commercial men, as well as ruin to gamblers or speculators, 
People, however, will not admit that they are in fault: it used to be the 
Bank—it is now the currency. Yet let us look at some of the results of 
an issue of paper unchecked but by the necessity of paying in gold. It is 
a chapter from the panic of 1825. 

“The stoppage of the bank of Sir W. Elford, at Plymouth, while it added to 
the alarm in London, created a melancholy scene on the spot. The people were 
almost frantic. The holders of notes crossed and jostled each other in all direc- 
tions. There was literally a whole population with food in abundance staring 
them in the face unable to procure it, as nothing but gold would be taken. Day- 
break witnessed the bank surrounded by tumultuous mobs, and the civil power 
mustered in front. ‘A night of fearful omen succeeded to many an unfortunate 
family” The run on the Norwich Bank was stopped by the notes of the Bank of 
England being given in exchange. 

“On the 12th of December, the crash which struck terror and alarm throughout 
Loudon commenced with partners in the banking-house of Sir Peter Pole and 
Co., which was said to have yielded 40,0001. a year for the previous seven years, 
announcing their incapacity to meet the claims of their creditors. At nine o'clock 
this stoppage was known, and the exchange was resorted to to ask the cause, 
and inquire if other houses were in danger. Forty-four country banks were con- 
nected with the firm, and the ruin of many was anticipated. The agitation of 
the City exceeded everything that had been witnessed for a century. The Funds 
fluctuated violently. Rumours of the failures of other firms spread rapidly. On 
the 13th, an important house, possessed of half a million of undeniable securities, 
declared, after a most severe pressure, an inability to meet its creditors. On the 
14th, a West-end banker advertised that, though compelled to pause for the pre- 
sent in his payments, he hoped to resume on the following Saturday; and in this 
he was successful. On the same day the distress was increased by the stoppage 
of two firms, known as Sikes, Snaith, and Co., and Everett, Walker, and Co. 
The confusion spread; men ran in alarm and dread to draw the balances from 
the hands of their bankers. Lombard Street was crowded with persons waiting 
in anxious fear or idle curiosity. A few gazers around a door was sufficient to 
create the destructive rumour that a run was made upon the establishment. But 
there was no occasion for rumour. The people seemed to anticipate that the 
bankers kept all their deposits to answer unreasonable demands, and that the 
expense of a banking-house was maintained for the sole purpose of benefiting the 
public. Many a firm, of unimpeachable honour and unquestionable solvency, was 
compelled to bend before the storm. The merchant looked to his banker for sup- 
port; but all the efforts of the latter were directed to save himself from destrue- 
The usual channels of credit were stopped, and the circulation of the coun- 
try completely deranged. Checks came pouring in from all quarters; and it was 
remarked, that ‘the question would soon be, not who goes, but who stands ?’” 

al * - * * * * 


“For two or three days the most unquestionable security would not procure 
money; nor could the public funds be said to have a price. There was no market 
for Bank, there were no buyers of East India stock. It was the opinion of Mr. 
Huskisson that in forty-eight hours all dealings would have been stopped between 
man and man except by way of barter. Owing to the difference in the money 
and account prices of Consols, those bankers who were compelled to sell stock to 
raise cash paid at the rate of 72 per cent for the necessity.” 

There is nothing like this now, or any apprehension of it. Numbers 
of people—large classes of society—are not involved ir distress or rain by 
men with whom they had no connexion or matters over which they could 
exercise no control. The trader who has refrained from speculation, or 
not diverted his capital from his legitimate business to railway schemes, 
may be straitened, no doubt, in the general pressure; but he is safe. 
Failure is confined to those who have brought it on themselves by their 
rashness, or to men who have trusted these speculators in the way of 
business. Solvent and prudent men are secure ; upwards of seventy banks 
are not spreading ruin through the country by their stoppage, involving 
traders and non-traders in one common misery. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Rambles in Sweden and Gottland; with Etchings by the Way-side. By 
Sylvanus, Author of “ Pedestrian and other Reminiscences at Home and 
Abroad, with Sketches of Country Life.” 





; 
The Sure Hope of Reconciliation. By the Author of “ Proposals for Chris- 
tian Union.” 

[ The object of the author of The Sure Hope is a reconciliation with, not submis- 
sion to the Church of Rome; but the book is something like the proposal for bell- 
ing the cat—there is not a feasible means of effecting its purpose “ within the four 
corners.” The writer's own religious views are as uncertain: he calls himself of 
the Church of England, he seems to admit the fallibility of Rome, he allows the 
grossness of the abuses which preceded the Reformation, and even puts in a word 
tor Henry the Eighth; yet he holds by the real presence and the invocation of the 
Virgin, he would seem to allow of an intermediate state, and hence of purgatory, 
with a variety of other Popish dogmas. The Sure Hope of a Reconciliation is 
a very hopeless affair: what it consists of is a comparison between Popery and 
Protestantism, in which, while some abuses are allowed, the advantage is always 
given to Rome; and indeed, all the good in the English churches is traced to the 
Romish, or at least the Catholic—for the author seems inclined to admit the ori- 
ginal independence of the Anglican Charch. The book is written with elegance, 
and in an amiable spirit; but the object of the writer is about as i as to 
make the rivers run upwards. 
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The Apostles’ Creed, familiarly Explained by Question and Answer; with 
Practical and Explanatory Suntuthes suited to the capacities of Chil- 
dren. By W. F. Slee, Master of St. James's National Schools, Marshall 
Street, Golden Square. 

An analysis of the Creed into its propositions; each of which is made the sub- 
ject of questions, and the answers proved from Scripture. It is well fitted to ac- 
complish the purpose for which the author designs it—that of furnishing the 
humbler classes, or indeed anybody, with the Scriptural evidences of the Creed. ] 

The Village School Féte; or Good and Evil Influences. By A. E. Challice. 

[The title of The Village School Féte suggests an incorrect idea of the character 
of this tale, which is something quite opposite to what the name would lead one 
to suppose. The féte, indeed, is the means of bringing Edith, a fashionable young 
lady, to a sense of religion, by inducing her to go to a church with an Anglican 
minister of the new school; and she is afterwards a means of converting several 


persons. 


t as it is; and after all, it is not the féte, but somebody present at it, which 


It also leads to her marriage with the rector, and gives rise to several | 
other leading incidents: but the féte is too slight to be made nominally so im- | 





1s the means of working the wonders. Considered as a religious tale, to show the 
emptiness of worldly wealth and the importance of religion in marriage, the story 
is well contrived,—though it is rather the Joss of wealth which brings most of the 
persons to trouble and religion. There is more of manners and of fashionable life, 
with a better knowledge of the world, in The Village Féte, than is often found in 
serious novels; but the book is rather a clever reproduction than a new invention. ] 

The Curate of Wildmere; a Novel. In three volumes. 

[ This fiction is rather for readers of the circulating library than for criticism; 
and for their purposes it is not ill adapted. Provided there is a story with in- 
cident and interest, they will not say, for probably they will not see, that the 
more level parts, descriptive of social life, are somewhat too level; while that 
which is intended to excite a deeper interest, too clearly belongs to the “ re- 
markable occurrences” of the penny-a-liners, or the compilers of the Newgate 
Calendar, without being very skilfully connected with the common parts. Au 
reste, the style is clear and easy, without much of force, and the writer's know- 
ledge of life rather limited. ] 

A Discourse on the Latin Authors Read and the Order of Reading them, 
in the earlier stages of Classical Discipline. By Professor Pillans, of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Although a brief, this is a valuable essay on the want of easy and elementary 

tin works, from the circumstance of the ancients never writing for children or 
youth, but addressing themselves to men. With the easy mastery of a teacher 
thoroughly acquainted with his subjects, Professor Pillans passes in critical re- 
view the authors usually read by beginners in schools, and shows the objections 
against them. He also throws out some curious particulars on the means taken 
to supply the want, which has been instinctively felt both here and on the Con- 
tinent. Criticism or objection, however, is not all in the Discourse; the Pro- 
fessor looks to a reform and a remedy. For mere beginners, he recommends the 
use of the simplified Cesar of Dr. Woodford of Madras, who has omitted such 
clauses as are not essential to the continuity of the narrative, but without altering 
a single word or phrase. For the next stage, he would employ the History of 
Alexander's Expedition by Quintus Curtius; which he has used with advantage 
as an instructor, and aa edition of which he is now preparing for the press. ] 

A Series of Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. By the Reve- 
rend Edward Walford, M.A., Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and As- 
sistant Master of Tunbridge School. 

[The feature of these exercises is their progressive character: the book pro- 
ceeds from the simplest example with the fullest assistance, through passages 
of difficulty with the aid gradually withdrawn. The English to be “ turned” 
is of a crabbed character; so much so that when taken from our poets the parent 
would not recognize his offspring. This, however, is owing to the system of set- 
ting boys to make verses before they can write Latin, or perhaps English. ] 

Memoranda or Chronicles of the Foundling Hospital; including Memoirs 
of Captain Coram, &c. By John Brownlow. 

These memoranda are a pleasant collection of gossip and anecdote about the 

istory of the Foundling, its interior economy, its various regulations, some of its 
governors and preachers, and the pictures that are in the Hospital. These last, 
indeed, form a leading topic of the volume; and as some are valuable, and all cu- 
rious from the complete specimens they furnish of the artists of George the Se- 
cond’s day, the account of the lives of the artists, and of the character of their 
works, it is not the least interesting part of the book. There are also some illus- 
trations to the volume: a lithograph, published for the first time, from an allego- 
Tical — of Hogarth for a head-piece to powers of attorney to receive subscrip- 
tions, and two capital engravings by Mr. Cook,—the one a half length of Captain 
Coram, the original projector of the Hospital, after Hogarth’s portrait; another a 
full-length of the same person with a background by Nebot. ] 

A Treatise on Diet and Regimen. By William Henry Robertson, M.D., 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. Fourth edition, rewritten and | 
much enlarged. In two volumes. Volume I. 

The parts of this work, which we chronicled as they arrived, are now collected 
into a goodly first volume. The merit of Dr. Robertson’s Treatise on Diet and 
Regimen is shown by the words “fourth edition”; but an additional value is 
imparted to it by an incorporation of the late discoveries in organic chemistry, and | 
other new matter. } 

Supplement to Webster's Royal Red Book, or Court and Fashionable Regis- 
ter: containing a List of the New Houses of Parliament; with their Town 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 

Ecclesiastical Establishments not Inconsistent with Christianity; with a 

ticular view to some leading Objections of the modern Dissenters. By | 
the Reverend William Hull, Incumbent of St. Gregory's, Norwich. Third 
edition. 





ILLUSTRATED WorkKsS AND PRIntTs. 


Views in the Eastern Archipelago, Borneo, Sarawak, Labuan, jc. From 
Drawings made on the Spot by Captain Drinkwater Bethune, R.N., C.B., 


Commander L. G. Heath, R.N., and others. The Descriptive Letterpress | , 


by James Augustus St. John, Esq., Author of “ Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Greeks.” Drawn on Stone by J. W. Giles. Part I. 
[ The first part contains six prints, illustrating scenes at Borneo Proper, Sarawak, 
and other places. The drawings are by amateurs, and must not be scanned too 
severely. They appear to have been executed with a painstaking effort to be pre- 
cise; but the very small degree of artistical skill so common in works of this 
kind always tends to throw great doubt on the fidelity of the oy omer 7 
Captain Heath, for example, is a draughtsman who cannot extricate himself from 
the simplest parallel perspective; almost all his boats are in the plane of the pic- 
ture; and once when he ventures to make a boat transverse to that plane, it is 
full a quarter of a mile long! A pencil so ill trained cannot be accurate. The 
value of the work lies in Mr. St. John’s letterpress: the writer is thoroughly in- 
formed on the subject; his style is flowing om pleasant; and the work will con- 
tribute to spread correct information on the subject of an important and interest- 
ing cab al 
The Marquis of Granby. Painted by Francis Grant, A.R.A.; engraved 
by George Raphael Ward. 
James Duff, Esq., M.P. for Banff. Engraved by George Raphael Ward, 
from a Sketch by Francis Grant, A.R.A 





| Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. W. ¢ 





({ Two of Francis Grant's animated portraits, cleverly and freely engraved by 


George Raphael Ward. The Marquis is a handsome and intelligent young noble. 
man, and makes a study worthier, we suspect, of a severer style than Mr. Grant's, 
It is a “three-quarter” length: the other portrait—Mr. Duff, a keen-looki 

Scotchman, in the Highland costume—is a full-length. ] 








—— 





BIRTHS. ° 

P On the 11th August, at Barbados, the Wite of Captain Cavendish Boyle, A.D.C., of g 

aughter. 

On the 9th September, at the Villa Galli, Florence, the Lady of the Hon. P. Campbel) 
Scarlett, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Trowse next Norwich, the Lady Henrietta Harvey, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Auchindarroch House, Argylishire, Mrs. Campbell, of Auchindarroch, 
of a son, 

On the 15th, in New Street, Spring Gardens, the Lady Mary Hoare, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Ashmans, the Lady of E. S. Gooch, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 16th, in Halkin Street West, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Vansittart, 
Coldstream Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, the Marchioness of Blandtord, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, in Portland tlace, the Countess of March, of a son. 

On the 19th, at Boconnoc, Cornwall, the Lady Louisa Fortescue, of a son. 

On the 21st, at Chilwell Hall, Notts, the Wife of T. B. Charlton, Esq., of a son. 

On the 22d, in Great Cumberland Place, the Wife of M. Wyvill jun., Esq., M.P., of 





| a daughter, still-born. 


On the 22d, at Norton House, Chichester, the Wife of Captain Dixon, R.N., ofa 
daughter. 

On the 24th, in Park Crescent, the Wife of John Hornby, Esq., M.P., of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 15th September, at Baden Baden, Licutenant George Collier Kerr, R.N., son 
of the late Captain A. R. Kerr, R.N., C.B., to-Anue Lambert, daughter of the late Sir 
William Drysdale, of Pitteuchar, Fifeshire. 

On the 16th, at Kirby-under-Dale, Yorkshire, Henry Linwood Strong, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law, to Fanny Louisa, daughter of the Hon. and Rev. H. D. Erskine and the 
late Lady Harriet Erskine. 

On the l6th, at Prestbury, near Macclesfield, John C. Dent, Esq., Barrister-at-law, of 
Sudeley Castle, Gloucestershire, to Emina, eldest daughter of John Brocklehurst, Esq., 
M.P., of Hurdstield House, Cheshire. 

On the 6th, at the Abbey Church, Romsey, Charles Horton Rhys, Esq., only son of 
Major Rhys, of Bath, to Agnes Cuthbert, eldest daughter of Colonel Cureton, C.B., 
Aide-de-camp to the Queen, and Adjutant-General in the East Indies. 

On the lith, at South Collingham, Notts, the Rev. Walter T. Clarke, Vicar of 
Swinderby, Lincolnshire, third surviving son of General Tredway Clarke, of the Madras 
Artillery, to Maria Frances, youngest daughter of the Rev. Joseph Mayor, Rector of 
South Collingham. 

On the 2ist, at St. John’s, Derby, George Hall, Esq., of Parkhurst Prison, Isle of 
Wight, late of the Fifty-second Light Infautry, to Julia, eldest daughter of Colonel 
George Gawler, K.H., formerly of the Fifty-second Light Infantry, and late Governor 
and Resident Commissioner of South Australia. 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th August, at Maryborough, Billy Alley, a remarkable character, who had 
some years ago been well known throughout the midland counties as a vendor of tracts; 
in bis 112th year. Deceased was a native of the Liberty, in Dublin. He was present 
at Lord George Gordon's riots in London, being then a newsman. 

On the 8th September, at the Palace of Belle Vue, near Berlin, where he resided by 
favour of the King of Prussia, Jonathan Lirch, Esq., the translator of Goethe’s “ Faust”; 
in his 64th year. 

On the 10th, at Frankfort, A.M., Grace, the only daughter of the late Emanuel 
Aguilar, of Hackney, and author of several popular works relating to Jewish literature, 
&c.; in her 32d year. 

On the lth, Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Payne Workman, late of her Majesty’s 
Thirty-fift, Regiment of Foot; in his 62d year. 

On the l4th, at Weston House, Thames Ditton, General Sir John Lambert, G.C.B., 
K.S.W., and Knight Commander of Maximilian Joseph, Colonel of the Tenth Regi- 
ment of Foot; in his 75th year. 

On the 19th, in Queen Anne Street, Mrs. Leece ; in her 93d year. 

On the 2ist, in Upper Kennington Lane, Mary Jane, the second and youngest 
daughter of Mr. R. Palmer, of Crane Court, Fleet Street ; inher 15th year. 

On the 2Ist, at Clifton, Real-Admiral Walter Grosett ; in his 80th year. 

On the 22d, in Albemarle Street, Mrs. Johnes, of Torquay, Devon ; in her 96th year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 20.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet E. M‘Arthur to be Sec 
Lieut. ; Gent. Cadet H. Hewett to be Sec. Licut. 

War-orrice, Sept. 24.—Ist Drag. Guards—G. I. Errington, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Yorke, who retires. 24 Drags.—Lieut. Sir G. F. Hampson, Bart. to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Pigott, who retires; Cornet H. D. W. Lyon to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Sir G. F. Hampson; F. Sutherland, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Lyon, 7th Light Drags.—T. Siddell, Gent. to be Vet. Surg. vice Robertson, dec 
llth Light Drags—Capt. the Hon. F. J. R. Villiers, from half-pay 89th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice C. P. Ibbetson, who exchanges; Lieut. G.T. Duncombe to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Villiers, who retires; Cornet R. Dennistoun to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dun- 
combe; W. S. Brinkley, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Dennistoun, 13th Light 
Drags. —Lieut. R. H. J. Stewart to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hamilton, who retires ; 
Cornet and Adjt. T. Irwin to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet 5. G. Jenyns to be Lieut. by 
pur. vice Stewart. 13th Foot —Ensign H. Hogge to be Lieut. by pur. vice Oakes, who re- 
tires ; R. B. Montgomery, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Hogge. 27th Foot—Ensign J. 
R. H. Becher to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Reilly, who retires; W.C. Somerville, 
Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Becher. 46th Feot—C. E. Eustace, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Duncan, whose appointment has been cancelled. 60th Foot 
—Second Lieut. F. Dawson to be First Lieut. without purchase, vice Armstrong, de- 
ceased ; Ensign G. Clarke, from the 50th Foot, to be Second Lieut. vice Dawson. 72d 
iray, M.1). from the 81st Foot to be Surg. vice Dumbreck, 
Lieut. A. C. Meik to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Jones, deceased; Ensign R. T. Hearn, to be Lieut. vice Meik; Ensign H. R. 
Browne, from the 9th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hearn. 

Ritle Brigade—Major A. J. Lawrence to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. vice Beckwith, 
dec. ; Capt. W.S. R. Norcott to be Major, vice Lawrence ; Capt. M. T. Doyle, from half- 
pay 5th Foot, to be Capt. vice Pollen, dee. ; Capt. W. W. Stephenson, from half-pay of 
Rifle Brigade, to be Capt. vice Norcott; Lieut. M. M. Hammond to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Doyle, who retires; Lieut. 8. Stewart to be Capt. by purchase. vice Ste- 
phenson, who retires; Second Lieut. C. H. 8. Churchill to be First Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Hammond ; Second Licut. E. M. Buller, to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Stew- 
art; J. Rowles, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Churchill ; H. G. Lindsay, 
Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Buller. 

2d West India Regt.—Brevet Major E. C. Soden to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Peck, dec. ; Lieut. J. D. Mends to be Capt. vice Soden ; Ensign D, A. Patterson to be 
Lieut. vice Mends. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. D. Dumbreck, M-D., from the 72d Foot, to be Staff Surg. of the 
st class, vice D. Murray, who retires upon half-pay ; J. H. Smith, M.D., to be Assist. 
Surg. to the Forces. 

Brevet—Major M. T. Doyle, of the Ritle Brigade, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army ; 
Capt. M. T. Doyle, of the Rifle Brigade, to be Major in the Army; Capt. W. W. Ste- 
phenson, of the Rifle Brigade, to be Major in the Army. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 22.—The undermentioned promotions have this day taken place 
consequent upon the death of Vice-Amiral Sir C. Dashwood, K.C.B.: Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue Sir C. Ballen, K.C.b., K.C.H., to be Vice-Admiral of the White; Rear- 
Admiral of the Red E. Hawker to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; Rear-Admiral of the 
White Sir W. B. Proctor, Bart., to be Rear-Admiral of the Red ; Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue Sir W. H. Dillon, Kut., K.C.H., to be Rear-Admiral of the White ; Captain J. 
Pasco to be Rear-Admiral of Blue. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 24..—Corps of Royal Marines—In the Gazette of the 2Ist inst., 
notifying the appointment of Gent. Cadets E. M‘Arthur and H. Hewett to be Second- 
Lieuts. the former named gentleman was placed first by mistake. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and G. Tattershall, Ivybridge, Devonshire, tanners—Courtenay and Co. Fieldgate 
Street, chemists—Alexander and James Broom, Friday Street, commission-agents— 
Bonamy and Son, barge-owners—Spackman and Bodman, Marshfield, Gloucestershire, 
drapers—Watson and Taylor, Darlington, stock-brokers—Colly and Smith, Hull, com- 











promoted on the Staff. 94th Foot 
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mnission-agents—Shiptons and Co. Wolverhampton, carriers— Merck and Thomas, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square, tailors—Butler and Foden, St. Helen's, L 
—Graves and Kearsley, Manchester, stock-brokers—Hales and Co. Norton Green Col- 
liery, Staffordshire—Godwin and Co. Bristol, tilers—H. and J. Hart, Abchurch Lane, 
accountants—Copolin and Hann, Pittfield Street, Hoxton, ham-dealers—Thomas and 
James Harby, Bromiey, Middlesex, rope-makers—Swift and Phillips, Wordsley, Stafford- 
shire, iron-founders—Chout and Co. Chelmsford, iiverystable-keepers ; as far as regards 
H. Swain—Brown and Alderson, Tottenham Court Road, linendrapers —Barstow and 
Morfitt, Leeds, flax-spinners. 





BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Jounson, Joseru, Liverpool, flour-dealer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

CoTTERILL, CHARLES Foster, and Iirmt, WitttaAmM Henry, Walsall, merchants, to 
surrender Oct. 2, 30: solicitor, Mr. Bolton, Wolverhampton ; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Birmingham. 

Day, Joseru JENNtNGS, Liverpool, ship-broker, Oct. 4, 27: solicitors, Messrs, John- 
gon and Co. Temple ; Mr. Grocott, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Evans, WILLIAM, Derby, lamp manufacturer, Oct. 8, Nov. 5: solicitors, Mr. Bowley, 
Nottingham ; Mr. Whiston, Derby ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

GakDINER, JosEPu, Birmingham, provision-merchant, Oct. 2, 30: solicitor, Mr. Hard- 
ing, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

HAtt, GeorGe, Trowse Newton, Norfolk, builder, Oct. 2, Nov. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Abbot and Wheatley, Rolls’ Yard, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Hyams, Josnva, Jury Street, Aldgate, watch-manufacturer, Sept. 30, Nov. 4: solici- 
tor, Mr. Peddell, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

JACKSON, JOHN GARDINER, Newcastle Street, Strand, importer of fancy papers, Sept. 
28, Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Wright and Bonner, London Street, Fenchurch Street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Lewer, Jonn, Portsea, Hampshire, carpenter, Sept. 30, Nov. 1: solicitors, Mr. Mur- 
ray, London Street; Mr. Stigant, Portsea; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry 
Chambers. 

Pratt, Davin, and FInNeEMORE, JosErn, Birmingham, steel-pen-manufacturers, Oct. 
5, Nov. 2: solicitor, Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham. 

Scott, Epwarp, Tunbridge Wells, innkeeper, Oct. 2, Nov. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Slee 
and Robinson, Parish Street, Southwark, 

Smart, GEoRGE, Coventry, draper, Oct. 5, Nov. 2: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Birming- 
ham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Vavcnay, JAMES CHAKLES, Eastcheap, fruit-merchant, Oct. 6, Nov. 16: solicitor, 
Mr. Gauntlett, Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Worpett, Joun, High Street, Shoreditch, cabinet-maker, Sept 27, Nov. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street. 








DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 14, Burdett, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, grocer—Oct. 15, Pritchard, Bristol, vic- 
tualler—Oct. 13, Cox, Manchester, wine-merchant—Oct. 13, Cox, Salford, Lancashire, 
wine-dealer—Oct. 14, Pearson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, currier—Oct. 14, Hall, Caypath, 
Durham, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 13, Jones, Basingstoke, Southampton, tailor—Oct. 13, Card, Westbury, Wiltshire, 
miller—Oct. 12, Gage, Gosport, victualler—Oct. 16, Lawrance, Reading, draper—Oct. 
16, Craft, Spring Street, Paddington, fishmonger—Oct. 14, Holford, Dudley, Worcester- 
shire, grocer—Oct. 15, Kinder, Birkenhead, painter—Cct. 14, Smith, Ashton in Macker 
field, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—Oct. 19, Hurdle, Hazelbury Bryan, Devonshire, 
cheese-factor—Oct. 12, Cox, Manchester, wine-merchant. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 12. 

Bailey, Stalybridge, Cheshire, joiner. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Carne and Telo, Liverpool, merchants ; first div. of ls. 5d. any Monday after Oct. 5 
Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Edwards, Aberdovoy, Merionethshire, draper; first div. of 5s. any 
Monday after Oct. 15; Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Barrp, T., and Co. Pollockshaws, Renfrewshire, dyers, Sept. 24, Oct. 14. 

CAMPBELL, D., Dunkeld, innkper, Sept. 24, Oct. 15. 

GEMMELL and Co. Glasgow, merchants, Sept. 27, Oct. 16. 

Homes, J., Kirkpatrick Juxta, Dumfriesshire, innkeeper, Sept. 24, Oct. 15. 


Friday, Sept. 24 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Joel and Asher, Mount Street, Lambeth, haberdashers—Lamb and Nettleship, Ket- 
tering, atturnies--T. and J. Carter, Wood Street, merchants—Beauchamp, senior and 
junior, Brentford End, bricklayers—French, Brothers, Royal Exchange, chronometer- 
makers—Hardman and Iliffe, London, button- manuf acturers—J. and J. Charlesworth, 
Rothwell, Yorkshire, colliery-proprietors ; asf regards J. 1D. Charle sworth—Hooper 
and Avery, Fenchurch Street, sugar-brokers— Williamson and Cheadle, Coventry, car- 

Langsdale and Co, Liverpool, borax-manufacturers—Bromilaw and Co. Eccle- 
ston, Lancashire, coal-proprietors— Wilson and Co. Luton, Bedfordshire, straw manu- 
facturers—Shaw and Co. Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, slubbing-millers—Nicholl and Pidduck, 
Burslem, Staffordshire, mercers— Garratt and Co. Bristol, tea-dealers—Wardlaw and 
Co. Glasgow—North British Bank, Glasgow; as far as regards J. Hunter and Son, J. 
unter, and J. E. Hunter. 








BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

TURNER, ABRAHAM, Huddersfield, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Crake, Jostan Joun, Lowestoft, linen-draper, to surrender Oct. 4, Nov. 8; solici- 
tors, Messrs. Clowes and Co. Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Dyer, JoserpH Wooprietp, Myddelton Street, Clerkenwell, cheesemonger, Oct. 6, 
Nov. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Crosby and Co. Church Court, Old Jewry ; official assignee, 
Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

PINEGER, WILLIAM, Highworth, Wiltshire, innkeeper, Oct. 7, Nov. 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Packwood, Cheltenham ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Ross, James, Great Tower Street, grocer, Sept. 30, Nov. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Wright 
and Co. London Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Stock, BENJAMIN, Margate, innkeeper, Oct. 6, Nov. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Fry and 
Co. Poultry ; official assignee, Mr. Pennel!, Guildhall Chambers. 

Symes, WiLttaAM Lantrow, Ashton-under-Lyne, grocer, Oct. 8, 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Mr. Brooks, Ashton-under-Lyne ; official assignee, 
Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Tompson, TuoMAs Kirpy, Great Tower Street, grocer, Oct. 8, Nov. 8: solicitors, 
Messrs. Shearman and Slater, Great Tower Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Old Jewry Chambers. 

TOWNSEND, THomas SALE, and TowNseNp, Wriitam, Liverpool, drapers, Oct. 7, 
Nov. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Cornthwaite and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 18, Aitcheson, Great Windmill Street, wine- merchant —Oct . 19, Walton, Leeds, 
tailor—Oct. 19, Shann, Leeds, woollen-merchant-—Oct. 21, Dix, Wells ddier—Oct. 20, 
Clay, Liverpool, boiler-maker—Oct. 20, Grifliths, Liverpool, wholesale stationer - Oct. 
21, Townley, Blackburn, cotton-spinner—Oct. 15, A. and R. Halliley, Wigton, calico- 
printers. 















CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 18, Aitcheson, Great Windmill Street, wine-merchant—Oct. 16, Elliott, Giltspur 
Street, chemist—Oct. 21, Ackling, Llangenech, Carmarthenshire, corn-dealer—Oct. 15, 
Evans, Talyllyn, Merionethshire, cattle-dealer—Oct. 18, Yates, Liverpool, joiner—Oct. 
19, J. and G. Hill, Exeter, builders. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 15. 

King, North End, Fulham, victualler—Coney, Harrow d, masen—Dircks, Winsley 
Street, ‘Oxford Street, malt-manufacturer—Spence, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tailor—Selby, 
Burlei: sh Street, Strand, wine-merchant—Sarson, Brunswick Place, City Road, vinegar- 
dealer— Burgess, Skinner Street, Somers’ Town, grocer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Cowper and Co. Darlington, linen-drapers ; final div. of 6 id. any Saturday after Oct. 2; 
Mr. Baker, Newcastle- -upon- Tyne —Geach, St. Columb- Mz ajor, ( ‘ornwall, anctioneer ; first 
and final div. of 5s. 7}¢. on and after Oct. 11; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Bosustow, Tred- 
Tuth, Cornwall, grocer ; first div. of Gs. on and after Oct. 11 ; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Circnorn, J. and J., Edinburgh, woollen- drapers, Oct. 2, 30. 

Grete, J. H., Edinburgh, writer, Sept. 27, Oct. 18. 

GEMMELL, Ww. and T., and Co, wx “epee Sept. 27, Oct. 16. 

Lana, J., Greenock, mercha nt, Oct. 1, 

M ,GILVRAY, A., Paisley, baker, Sept. ty "Oct. 19, 

Suaw, W., and Sox, Dundee, merchants, Sept. 29, Oct. 20. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






























































Saturd. Monday, ns Wednes Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Console .... .s.cseccecesesses| 85) we 85} seh 85 St 
Ditto for Accaunt.. .. . BGR 864 | | (86h 86 
3 per Cents Reduced ... . _ —_ — — _— 
33 per Cents .......... ° —— —_ ad — — 
Long Annuities .. ° —_ —_ —_ — — 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent . —_ —_ —_— _-- _ 
India Stock, 10$ _— act 236 —_ 
Exchequer Bills, : . per rdie 10 5 5 7 4 
India Bonds, 4§ per ‘Cent — 3 dis 3 an — 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama engnied eoccesees 5 — Spemochanette (Btevtingh. ..5 p.Ct. — 
Austrian . cece 104 Mexican .. t— 153 
Belgian . oe Michigan ¢«— _ 
Ditto...... —— pene ter ing 6‘— — 
Brazilian ..... 823 Neapolitan t= — 
Buenos Ayres ........ — | ad York (1858) . bt— aa 
Chilian ........ ——— | peapereee 6 — —_— 
Danish . 83 Peamepivenia . t— 68 
= h (Ex. BR Guilders) ee 3h 533 || Peruvian ° ‘— —_ 
86s Portuguese = — 
French —— || Ditto .....-..00s - 26 
Ditto .... ° 114f. 25c.); Russian ° = 105 
a (Sterling) = i Spanish .... .... - 19; 
[linoi ome [] DRO.... oe verses 0 — 28, 
Kentucky’. oevecce:e —_— Ditto (Passive) eee secccccees 4 
Louisiana Sterling). —— || Ditto (Deferred) .... a 
Maryland (Sterling) — || Venezuela Active ove _— 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the W: eck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Edinburgh and wager eoees . Australasian ......... ° — 
Eastern Counties ° : British North ‘American ° ted 
Great Northern .... . Colonial ........eeceevee 16 
Great North of England se enene Commercial of London ........ —_ 
Great Western . sieeee London and Westminster ..... 26 
Hull and Selby..... .... «++ . London Joint Stock eee — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire National of Ireland .... _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... National Provincial ........ 36 
London Brighton and South Coast 453 Provincial of Ireland. ... — 
London and Blackwall .........- 54 Union of Australia ° —_ 
London and North-western ..... l6ug Union of London .....sseeeees — 
Midland. . 116 Mines— 
Newcastle and Berwick . ee - 3lg Bolanos ... 2... cesccencecee = 
North British ..........-++ eee 26% Brazilian Imperial -— 
Northern and Eastern ..........+ 52 Ditto ( (St. John Del aired — 
South-eastern and Dover . 313 exd. Cobre Copper .. —_ 
South-western .......... ° 5s Miscetianrous— 
York and Newcastle . .... ° 34 Australian Agric prea — 
York and North Midland ....... 75g Camada ..... sssecseeee ° e = 
Docxs— General Steam .......eeeseees oo 
East and West India . .......+... 122; Peninsular and Oriental Steam 58 
London .....+.+ «+ 1024 Royal Mail Steam ..... 52 
St. Katherine ercccceces 83 South Australian ..... —_ 

















BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 18th day of September 1547. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ...sccceccecseees £22,205,405 Government Debt ........... £11,015,100 
Other Securities 2 900 









Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 7,182,375 
Silver Bullion ...... seccce ee 1,023,030 
£22,205,405 | £22,205 ,405 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Aa peeeened Capital .....++++. £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
00 see seece . 4,020,878 cluding Dead We ea £11,636 340 
Pub ic Deposits* eeeee 8,749,178 Other Securities . sceeeceee 18,740,686 
Other Deposits .....-.00.e00 7,185,073 ees 4.272,940 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 816,722 | 675,085 
£35 ,324.851 £35,324,851 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts, 











BULLION. Per oz. METALS. oe ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £8 00... 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 915 €C.. 0 0 @ 
New Dollars .. .0 4105 Lead, Kritish Pig .... is ¥ 0... 000 
Silver in Bars, Standar »~ +0 41g Steel, English occcee 0... 000 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, September 24. 





s le 

Maple..... ti to's Oats, Feed . 23 to24 

es White..... 17— Fine. 24—25 

. to 3| Maiting.. Boilers... t3—50 | Poland .. 28—29 

. 56—18 | Malt, Ord... 57—60 | Beans,Ticks, 34 —36 Vine . 29—30 

ceseees CO—G6S Fine ...... 60—62 Old. .. .. 42-44 Potato .. $1—32 
Super. New .. 64—66 | Peas,Hog... 42—44 | Harrow... 40—42 Fine . 32—34 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Per Qr. vues ria!) of England and Wales. 





Wheat 57s. l0d. | Rye ....... 34s. 11d) Wheat Os. Od. | Rye 
Barley ..... 36 5 Beans . . 00 6 — . O80 Bea 
Oats... .0.. 263 | Peas ....000. 41 7 | Oats. © 0 | Peas .....0. 





Weekly Averages for the Weck enting September 18. 
Wheat, 49s. 6d.—Barley ,32s. 1d.—Oats, 22s. 5d.—Kye, 33s. 2¢.—eans, 42s. 11d.—Peas, dls. 1d, 











POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 82s. to 95s. | York Reds...... ......-pertom. Os, to Os, 
Choice ditto. 95 — 105 Scotch Reds . serecereee - O— 0 
Sussex Pockets eee "m= — w | Devons pee e0ecnecenss -ece ° o=— 0 
Fime ditto .....2..000-s00 eee 0 — oO | Kentand Essex Whites o- 0 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CumpbEeRLann. Swrrerirco. Whrrrrcmaret. 
to Os. 








Hay, Good .....+6-e00s06 68s. to 74s... 60s. to Tis. . 0 le 
Inferior. ° o— 0 o— 
New... 48 — 6S 4s — 72 

Clover......+ a — 15 40 — 105 

Wheat Straw 28 =— 33 we — 8 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ......... per sack 49s. to 52s. | Butter—RBest Fresh, 4s. Od. per doz. 

Seconds ....-c0+ cere sseseeees 46h 47 Carlow, 4/. lis. to ai. 18s. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk. on “board ship 7 — 43 Bacon, Irish .. ... heaninnge, 708.— 64a. 

Norfo:k and Stockton ........ — 33 Cheese, Cheshire .... « 4 76 

Bran. +. + per quarter vr} — oOo} Derby Ptaim oo .scerese . 64 — 70 
Pollard, fine 0 — O | Hams, York. .. 10 = 60 





2 oe 9d. to 6s. 6d. 





Bread, 7d. toad. the did. loaf. | Eggs, French, per r 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





Newoate anno LEADENHALL.* SmIrTarietp.” Heap or Carrie at 
s. d. s. da. a. d. ad. «@. d, s. a. : 
Reef... 3 OtoS B8to4 2 «4... 3 2PtOZIWtod 8 
Mutton 4 0—4 6—5 O ..... 42—4 8—5 4] Beasts 
Veal... 3 8—44—4 8 - 3 8B—4 O— 4 B | Sheep. 
Pork.. 4 0—5 @0—65 4 + 40—4 6—5 4 | Calves. ° 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 O0O—0 0... 00—0 0—0 0} Pigs.. Oe caste 310 
* To sink the offal, per 8 lb. 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES 





Rape O88 200. .cccccsces per cwt. £1 17s. Od.| Tea, Bohea, fine, . “per Ib. 0s. 2d. to Os. es, 
Mefimed ..ccccccccsccccsoscce 118 0 Congou, fine..... 15—2 

Linseed Oil oe 170 Souchong, fine ... 13—2 H 

Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 0080 *In Bond—Duty 2s. Va. per Ib. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 75s. to 125s. 0d, 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ... . s+» 42s, to 468, 

Coals, Hetton ....0+-eee005 ove 200, 9d. Sugar, Muscov ado, per wt... 26s. Oba. 

Os. Od, West India Molasses ....168. 6d, to 208, Od. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
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OLOURED DAGUEBREOTITS MINIA- 
URES, 
By Mr. BEARD, "sole Patentee, taken at 
‘34, Parliament Street, Westminster ; 
85, King William Street, City ; and 
The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Strect. 
“* Mr. Beard’s portraits are most brilliant in effect.”—Spectator. 
“We would especially notice the admirable effeet of the 
flesh tints.’ —Art-U) inion. 


TEAM TO CHINA—REGULAR 


MONTHLY STEAM COMMUNICATION for Passengers 
and Light Goods to PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG- 
KONG, vii Egypt.—The Pe ar and Oriental Steam Na- 
vigation Company book PAS GERS and forward GOODS 
and PARCELS to the above ports by their steamers from 
Southampton, the 20th of every month.—For particulars, ap- 
ply at the Compar Offices, No. 51, St. Mary Axe, London ; 
or N No. 57, High Street, Southampton. 


TEAM to INDIA, vid EGYPT.—Regular 
Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance for Passengers and 
Light Goods, to Ceylon, Madras, and Caleutta.—The Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passengers 
ard receive goods and parcels for the above ports by their 
steamers, starting from Southampton the 20th, and from 
Suez on or about the 10th of every month.—For rates of pas 
sage-money, plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, 
apply at the Company’s Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


rr % rn ~ Al 

ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 

are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ WittuiasM Lazensy" 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazent 
E. L.zeney and Son’s ES CE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so-justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod - 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-esta ne 
Seance Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Squs a. 


DOYAL NURSERY. DELCROIX’S 
MAC 


ASSAR OIL,” imported under the sanction of the 
“* Lords of the sury,” for the use of her Majesty and the 
Royal Nursery, is protected by two elegantly-executed cor- 
rect likenesses, in embossed medallions, of her Majesty and 
his Royal Highne ss Prince Albert. It ‘produces beautifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcendant lustre it imparts renders 
the hair truly enchanting. No nursery, where personal ad- 
vantages are considered important, should be without it. To 
obtain the genuine, all orders should be sent to Messrs. Dru- 
cRoIx, 155, New Bond Street, who will forward one 7s. or 
more bottles to any part of the Kingdom, free of carriage ; 
as Hairdressers (not being appointed agents), for the sake of 
gain, | vend the most epurious trash as the genuine. 

























































THE SHETLAN ‘D AND SCOTTISH CLAN | 


TARTAN W ANE HOUSE, 112, Jermyn St., St. James's. 
Sranpen and Co. beg to announce that their new Winter 
Stock is now complete, consisting of every description of Shet- 
land knitted goods. 
SHAWLS, 7 STOCKINGS, GLOVES, DRAWERS, 
WAISTCOATS, 
tockings at “does prices for charitable purpose: 
The SCOTCH TARTANS are of the finest C i. and fancy 
patterns, and will offer eve 
TARTANS for DRE: 
LONG SHAW CARRI AGE WRAPPERS 
N’S PLAIDS, HEATHER TWEE DS, TAR- 








SE, &e. 
_ Patte rns forwarded to the Country. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 


NESIA, now greatly improved in purity and condensa- 
tion. This is an admirable remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, Indigestion, and, asa Mild Aperient, it is 
peculiarly adapted for Females and Children. The high tes- 
timonials received in favour of Mr. Dinnerorp’s preparation 
from the most eminent members in every branch of the me- 
dical profession, have established its superiority on an irre 
fragable basis, and placed it at once beyond the reach of 
competition. “‘ The most convenient form for the exhibition 
of carbonate of magnesia is the solution.”—Dr. Neligan. ‘‘ Mr. 
Dinneford’s solution may fairly be — as a type of what 
the preparation ought to be.”— Journal, May 1846. 
Prepared by Dinneford and E. amy 173, Bond Street, Che- 
mists to her Majesty the Queen Dowager and H.R.H. the 
ous of Cambridge ; and sold by all svagectinte chemists. 


2 
(ALT MEAT. EQUAL TO E RESH. — 
-ellent effects produced by Salting Meat with 

'S SALTING INSTRUMENT have excited uni 
versal admiration. By its speedy action, the nutritious 
juices of the Meat are ained, and Taints prevented in the 
hottest weather. For Tongues and Hams it is peculiarly use- 
ful.—‘* This is one of the simplest, and perhaps the most use- 
ful little invention which has for years come within our ob- 
servation. It is capable of salting a Round of Beef in ten 
minutes. It also possesses one great advantage over all other 
means of salting Meat—that of regulating the degree of salt 
hess, and adapting it to the palate of the curer. There is no 
doubt it will be adopted by housekeepers in general, and be 
considered invaluable by all."—Mirror. Prices, 30s.,40s., and 
50s. Sent free into the Country upon receipt of a remittance 
Depots.C Hocktn and Co. 38, Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
and | Bishopsy: ite Street Within 
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G™ .—The following testimonial is sufficient 
proof of tie vastsuperiority in purity, flavour, and all 
other respects of Messrs. BETTS’ PATENT GIN over every 
kind of Gin that has hitherto entered into the consumption of 
the Briti ublic. “82, Blackfriars Road, 

“ Messrs. Betts and Co. Aug. 1847. 

“ Having examined the spirit with which you prepare your 
Patent Gin, and also the ingredients with which it is flavour 
ed, and having witness d the whole process of its distillation 
and preparation, I am prepared to state that it contains no 
deleterious matter whatever, and that the non-existence of 
various prejudicial ingredients commonly employed in the 
manufacture of Gin, in my opinion gives yours a decided pre- 
ference. Joun Tuos. Coorer, Professor of Chemistry.” 

Sold in quantities not less than two Gallons, 14s. per gallon. 

DISTILLERY, 7, SMITHFIELD BARS, LONDON. 


rT Iva 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS. 
These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture of the 
_ and mildest vegetable aperients, with the pure extract 
the flowers of the Camomile, It will not, perhaps, be an 
einmmanition to state, that they have been resorted to under 
all symptoms of diet, changes of climate , or atmospheric alter- 
nations, with an extraordinary degree of success, for a period 
extending over more than thirty years ; and have been found 
highly valuable in indigestion, flatulency, sickness, bile, 
acidity or heartburn, spasms, giddine ss, headache, dimne ss of 
sight, drowsiness, and other symptoms of de praved digestion, 
To Europeans on their arrival at the East or West Indies, 
they are recommended as a preservative against the fatal en- 
demics pecu'iar to Tropical climates ; their occasional use, if 
combined with the strictest attention to » will be fre- 
quently found to remove at once, by their influence over the 
secretions, that congrstive and unhealthy condition of the 
liver which is so often the earliest antecedent of severe fe- 
brile and constitutional disturbance. y be had of all 
Medicine-vendors, in boxes at Is. I§d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d 
Observe.—None are genuine unless the words “ JAMES 
COCKLE, APOTHECARY,” are engraved on the Stamp. 






































MPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 


Sun Court, Cornhill ; and 16, Pall Mall. 
rectors. 

Alexander Stewart, Esq. Chairman. 

Charles — Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
James Christian C. Bell, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Robert Cooper L. Bevan, Esq. | James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
Michael Bland, Esq. | Claud Neilson, Esq. 
Charles F. Cobb, Esq. John Horsley Palmer, E “ag 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. | James Pattison, Esq. M.1 
George Henry a Esq. Henry Pearse 1 
Henry Davidson, E Henry James i cott, Esq. 
John Henry Deffell, Esq. | Joseph Reid, E-q. ; and 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, ‘ie. 
George Hibbert, Esq. 






Ex- Directors. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. | George Reid, Esq. 
William Lyall, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Danicl Mildred, Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 

Auditors 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | James Brand, Esq. 
Augustus Henry Bosanquet, | James Lock wood, Esq., and 
Esq. Charles F. Webber, Esq. 
tice is hereby given, that Insurances which expire at 
Michaelmas, should be renewed within fifteen days therefrom, 
or they become void; and that Receipts for such Renewals are 
now ready for delivery at the Offices in London, and with the 
respective Agents for the ies 4 throughout the United 
Kingdom. MILNer, Ac counts 


ROV IDENT LIFE 


50, Regent Street, London. Estab! shed 1806. 
Invested Capital, 1,200,002. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 529,001. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,520,6007 
President—The Right Hon. Ear] Grey 
Directors. 
The Earl of Macclesfield. | Rev. James Sherman. 


















The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. | William Judd, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. James Sedgewick, Esq. 
Capt. W. John Williams. | 
John Deering, George Dacre, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Fsq. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
reduction of the premiums, or may be receeved in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the policies issued by this office, 
or the policies are purchased at their full value. 

- Ifa party neglect to pay for the renew al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

Bonuses paid upon policies which have become ¢ ‘aims. 


Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 














| Sum 
| Life insured. insured.) Sum paid. | 
at nerd | 
| £ £ s. d. 
| Tohn Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle 5000 7706 6 0 
| Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart... 5000 7652 13 3 | 
| Sir William Wake, Bart......... -| 5000 | 7500 5 9) 
| Earl Strathmore 5010 | 7128 15 | 





Rev.H. W. Champneys, ¢ Canterbury 3000 
The Marquis of Wellesley 2000 | 3411 1 
Earl Catheart..... | 1000 62 


Prospectuses and full par rticulars m ay y be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingd»m; and at the Heal Office, 50, Regent 
Street. Joun A Beavmonr, Managin’ Director. 


‘Iv ERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 8, Water Street, Liverpool; 5, Charlotte Row, 
Mansion House, London. 


rustees 




















Sir Thomas Brancker, Adam Hodgson, Esq., William 
Potter, Esq 
Directors in Liverpool 
Chairman—W illiam Earle, Esq. 
Deputy- Chairmen. 

William Dixon, Esq. — William Nicol, Esq. 
Thomas Booth, Esq. Geo. H. Lawrance, E: “a 
William Brown, Esq. M.P. | Harold Littleda Esc 
Thomas A. Bushby, Esq Andrew Low, L- 
Joseph C. Ewart, Esq. William Lowe, Esq. 

T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq. | John Marriot, Esq. 
George Grant, Esq James Moon, Esq. 
Francis Hay wood, Esq. | Lewin Moziey, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. John Pennington, Esq. 
Joseph Hornby, Esq. | H. Stolterfobt, E-q. 
Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq 








Directors in London. 
Chairman—W illiam Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—George Frederick Young, Esq. 

Sir W. P. de Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. iP’ ‘onsonby. 

Thomas Blake, Esq. John Ranking, 

Mat. Forster, E | J. M. Rosseter, 

Fred. Harrise J. 8. Stopford, Esq. 

James Hartley, Esq. | Swinton Boult, Esq., 

Jas. D. Nicol, Esq. Secretary to the Company. 
Resident Secretary—Renjamin Henderson, Esq. 
Auditors 

T. B. Blackburn, Esq | Danicl James, Esq. 
ankers 
Bank of Liverpool, Union Bank of London, 
Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and Co. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. Clay, Swift, and Wagstaffe, Union Court, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer, Bedford Row, London. 
Medical Referees. 

In London—Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. F_R.C.S 
In Liverpool—James Vose, M.D., Robt. Bicke rsteth, FE. sq. 
Surveyor. 

John Stewart, Esq. 

The distinctive features of the Company are— 

UNLIMITED LIABILITY of the Proprietors, and conse- 
quent unquestionable Security to the Insured. 

IN THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. — Moderate Premiums 
for the Insurance of Property against Fire. 
Liberality and Promptitude in the Settlement of Claims. 

IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Low Premiums on Po- 
licies not entitled to Bonuses. 

Guaranteed Bonuses, for higher rates of premium, entailing 
no Liability of Partnership, because guaranteed. 

Insurance of Capital Sums, payable on a future day, giving 
to Property held under Lease for years the same fixity of 
value as Freehold for all purposes of Mortgage and Invest 
ment. — 

Acencies.—The Directors are prepared to receive applica 
tions for Agencies in towns and districts in which appointments 
have not yet been made. Noapplication will be attended to 
unless accompanied with unexceptionable references. 

Swinton Borir, Secretary to the Comy pany 


7 EXTRAORDINARY EFFICACY OF 
HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS in the CURE of another severe 
case of DROPSY.—The wife of Mr. W. Gerdner, of . 
Houghton, had been most dreadfully attiicted with « 
bad that she was confined to her bed and tapped three times 
in the course of a few months: she then had recourse to Hol 
loway’s Pills, and by steady perseverance and a strict adhe 

rence to the system jaid down in the instructions, the disease 
was conquered, and for elzhteen months past there has been 
no accumulation of water; she can walk about with the 
greatest ease and comfort, and is daily gaining flesh and 
strength. These pills are sold by all druggists, and at Pro 
fessor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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ATRONS OF NICOLL’S REGISTERED 
PALETOT—His Reyal Highness Prince Albert, his 
Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge, his Serene 
Highness Prince Edward of Saxe Weimer, his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, and the several visiters to the British 
Court, with almost every nobleman and gentleman in this 
country. The best test of the satisfactory qualities of this 
fashionable overcoat is the constant renewal of this high 
patronage. 114, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


RNAMENTAL CLOCKS.—R —Recently re- 


a ceived from Paris, an unusual large variety of Fourteen. 
day CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half hours, in ormolu, 
marble, and china. The designs are pastoral and historical, 
and include a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIv. 
The price is four, five, and seven Guineas each, and upwards, 
A. B. Savory and Sons, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. 











[ees MAGNUM BONUM “PENS.— 


One dozen Pens and Holder for Sixpence, 5s. the gross, 
povenagge 9." Travelling Writing desks, Envelope and Dressing- 
“ases, Ladies’ Companions, Portfolios and Blotting-books, 
abetean. Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, Pearl 
and Ivory blets, &c. ; Bibles and Prayers, in plain and ele- 
gant bindings. Name-plate engraved for 2s. 6d. ; 100 best 
cards, 2s. 6d. ; superfine letter-paper from €s. the ream ; note- 
paper, from 3s. the ream ; with every article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limuino’s, 143, Strand, 

facing Catherine Street. Envelopes, 6d. 9d., and Is. the 100, 


i ED-FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 


WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren 
dered perfectly sweet and free from dust. 































per Ib. per Ib. 
Mixed ... ....0.-.. « Is. Od. | Best Foreign Grey Goose 2s. 0d. 
i + Is. 4d. | White Goose .... ...... 2s. 6d. 


oe Best Dantzic White Goose 3s. 0d. 
's List of Bedding, containing full particulars 
of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application 
to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court 
Road. 





SJEND EIGHT POSTAGE- -STAM PS, and by 
\ return, and pest-free, you will get a ha shee TEA- 
SPOON of C.W \TSO? solid ALBATA PLATE, which is 
rapidly superseding silver for all domestic uses. It is equally 
sweet and handsome as silver itself. This is the only solid 
substitute now sold, and, unlike plated goods of any kind, 
there f& nothing to wear off; therefore the more you rub and 
clean it the better it will continue to look, though it should be 
in daily use for fifty years. Don't be afraid to put it to any 
test; and then send your order. A full catalogue of prices, 
with patterns of every other article, will be sent with the 
sample spoon. Address to C. Watson, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 
16. Nortonfolgate, London. 











Just t published, 2 ‘vols, _ handsomely bound, 1 12] Engrav- 
gs, 21s. 
IGHLAND SPORTS AND HIGHLAND 
QUARTERS. By H. B. Hat, Esq. 

“ This book will be opportune reading just now, for the 
circulating libraries, which, since her Majesty’s tour, 
have doubtiess been furbishing up their old books about 
the Highlands.”—£Eaminer. 

“ As a guide to shooting and fishing it is a safe one.”— 
Bell's Life. 
H. Hurst, Publisher, King William Street, Charing 
Cross. 





Under the Especial ‘Sanction of the Lords Commissioners 


of the Admiralty. 
GAZETTEER, 





| aon NAUTICAL 

or DICTIONARY of MARITIME GEOGRAPHY, 
The object of this Publication is to furnish the Naval 
Service with a Book of Reference, applicable to the lo- 
calities of the seas, embracing general and particular ac- 
counts of the coasts of the continents and islands of the 
world, with the roadsteads, harbours, navigable rivers, 
shoals, bars, rocks, channels, currents, &c.; together 
with the towns and cities approachable by shipping ; also 
the latitudes, longitudes, soundings, anchorages, and 
compass variations, with general sailing directions to 
and from the principal roads; arranzed alphabetically, 
in six grand divisions of the oceanic surface, namely, 
the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, 
the North Pacific, the South Pacitic, and the Arctic and 
Antarctic Seas. The work will combine nautical with 
ical information, and form a complete epitome 
of easy reference, adapted to the convenience of the Sea- 
man, useful in professional education, whether for the 
Royal or Commercial Navy, and advantageous in the 
countinghouse of the merchant, as well as in public 
libraries. It will be published in Monthly Parts, price 
2s. 6d., and will be completed in one large Volume. The 
First Part will appear on the Ist of October. 

London: Il. Hurst, Publisher, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. Sold also by Norte and Co. Leadenhall 
Street; Bate, Poultry; and by all Booksellers in Town 
and Cc ountry. 


Just published, pi price 6d. hy pont, 10d. 
LLIViER’S PARLIAMENTARY AND 


POLITICAL DIRECTOR, containing Alphabetical 








| Lists of the Members of the House of Peers and of the 


Ilouse of Commons, arranged in double columns, accord- 
ing to their Political Opinions, with their Town Resi- 
dences ; an Alphabetical List of the Counties of England, 
and the Number of Members returned for each ; as well 
as an Analysis of the Strength of Parties. 

Of former editions of this litthe work, it was said to be 
“a most useful little publication. No one who takes an 
interest in the Parliamentary Debates should be without 


Eg Also, price Is. 


} 
‘ 


OLLIVIER’S PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER OF 
CONTESTED ELECTIONS, Contrasting the Returns of 
1841 et seq. with those of the New Parliament. Contain- 
ing the Registration of 1846, showing the Numbers 
Polled on both occasions for the successful or unsuccessful 
Candidates, and distinguishing their Political Principles. 

Paul ilishe 1 by JouN OLLIVIER, 59, Pall Mall. 


The following Works will be published on the 30th inst. 


YOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

) No. XVI. By Gitspert Assotr a Beckett. 

Illustrated by Lgecu. Price ls. To be completed in 
Twenty Numbers. 


ANITY FAIR: Pen and Pencil Sketches 
of English Society. No. X. By W. M. THacKeraY 
(Titmarsh.) With Numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 
OUGLAS JERROLD’S SUILLING MA- 
GAZINE, No. XXXIV. 
YUNCH! or the London Charivari. 


Price ls, 1d. 


Part LXXYV. [ 
Office, 85, Fleet 5t. 


London: Published at the “ Puncu” 
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ART-MANUFACTURES. | 


COLLECTED BY FELIX SUMMERLY. | 
Showing the union of Fine Art with Manyfacture 

Francesco Francia was a goldsmith as well as a painter. 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Rarragiite Leonarvo 
pa Vixcr invented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham 
Palace is a painting by Texieas to ornament a harpsichord ; 
and in the National Gallery there is one by Nicoto Poussm 
fora similar purpose. Ho terty designed brooches and salt- 
Avsertr Dcrer himself sculptured ornaments of all 





cellars. 3 
kinds. At Windsor is ironwork by Quintin Matsys. Bervto 
AnceEtico, and a host of at artists, decorated books ; and in 








was scarcely a great medi: artist, when art was 
+, who did not essay to decorate the objects of 
Beauty of form and colour and poctic inven- 
tion were associated with everything. So it ought still to be, | 
and we will say, ain. | 

Manufacturing skill is pre*minent and abounds; but art 
istic skill has to be wedded with it. It isthe aim of this | 
collection to revive the good old practice of connecting the | 
best art with familiar objects in daily use. This intention | 
will be made manifest by the aid of our best artists, several of 
whom have already expressed their willingness to assist in 
this object ; among them may be named— 

John Bell, Sculptor 8. Joseph, Sculptor. 

C. W. Cope, A-R.A. 1). Maclise, R.A. 

T. Creswick, A.R.A. W. Mualr y, R.A. 

J. R. Herbert, R.A. R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

J. C. Horsley, a Master of | H. J. Townsend, a Master of 

the Schoo! of Design the School of Design , &c. 

The Art-Manufactures wil! be of al! kinds, and executed in 

metals, pottery, glass, wood, papier maché, and other mate- 


rials. 
Those Now Ready are— 
1. A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, in Parian, with Tazza; De- | 
signed and Modelied by John Bell, Sculptor, price 2/. 2s. and 









fact th 











upwards. The Tazza is coloured in various blues and the 
lizards gilt. The Inkstand will also be published separately | 
in Bronze. 


2. KISSING CHILDREN, surmounting a Paper Weight, 
9s. and a Loving Cup. j 
3. BOY AND DOLPHIN asa Seal or Paper-knife Handle, 


price 7s. 6d. | 

*.* Both 2 and 3 are characteristic appendages to the Ink- | 
stand, and were designed and modelled by John Bell. Mr. 
Cundall and Mr. Barry keep the Seal Handle mounted in va- | 
rious styles. They will also be published in Broaze . 

4. A BEER-JUG in Parian : emblematical of the Gather- | 
ing, Storing, and Employment of the Hop. Designed by H. | 
J. Townsend, price 18s. ; or withextra Figures, 36s | 


*,* The Gold Medal of the Society of Arts was awarded to | 
Messrs. Minton and ¢ the Manufacturers, for the Union of 
Superior Art and Manufacture which this Jug displays. | 

5. THE INFANT NEPTUNE 
HH. J. Townsend, 27s. in Parian. 
in Silver. 

6. A WATER-JUG, in Glass. Designed by R. Redgrave, 
A.R.A. price 2! 12s. 6d. ; also Goblets to match, price 5s. each. 
The Vase on a smaller scale will be executed in Porcelain. 

7. The“ Bitten Tongue "—A MUSTARD-POT, in Porcelain 
and Parian. Modelled by John Bell, price 9s. The figure 
will also be applied to a silver and plated metal mustard-pot. | 

8. A Pair of WOODEN BRACKETS carved ; in the style of | 
Grinling Gibbons by Taylor, Williams, and Jordan, price 5!. 5s. | 

9. DOROTHEA, a Statuette, in Parian. Modelled by John 
Bell. price 2/. 2s. 

10. UNA AND THE LION, or “ Purity,” a Statuette, De 
signed and Modelled by John Bell ; a companion to Danecker’s 
Ariadne, or “ Voluptuousness,” price 3/. 3s. 

The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her chaste person 
—Srevser’'s Farare Qveenr, booke 1. canto r-. 

ll. A BUST OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON in the 
prime of life. Modelled by 8. Joseph, price I. 11s. 6d. 

12. THE MILK JUG which received the Prize awarded by 
the Society of Arts in 1846, designed by Felix Summerty ; 
executed in Porcelain and Glass so in silver by Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskill, 156, New Bond Strect 


Nearly Ready 

A SHAVING MUG, with brush and brush-dish en suite. 
Designed and Ornamented by Richard Redgrave, A.R.A 

A CHAMPAGNE GLASS. Designed and Ornamented with 
gilt enameliing, by H. J. Townsend. 

A FISH KNIFE AND FORK. Designed by John Bell. 

A WINE GLASS AND FINGER GLASS. Designed and 
ornamented in enamelled colours by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

A BREAD OR CAKE DISH IN GLASS. Ornamented 
with gilt enamel by John Absolon. 

A NEW SUPPER TRAY in papier maché, especially for 
decanters and glasses; designed and ornamented by R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A. with decanters and glasses en suite. 


Designed and Modclled by 
The same will be executed 











Compiled from the latest and best Authorities. 





A SET OF TABLE KNIVES and FORKS. Designed by 
R. Redgrave, A.R.A 

2 Mt Yarmimrert, tv ve executed hy Messrs. Jemnens and 

+ -- Y 
vetthuns. 

A SET OF DESSE 
cuted by Messrs. Rox 

A BRITANNIA METAL TEAPOT, to be executed by 
Messrs. Dixon, after a design by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

A small MIRROR with lights. Designed by John Bell. 

TWO STATUETTES OF PRAYING CHILDREN, in 
Parian. Modelled by John Bell, with appropriate brackets. 

A BROWN EARTHENWARE JUG. Ornamented with 
bas-reliefs emblematical of travelling, by H. J. Townsend. 

A CHILD’S MUG, ornamented with engraving of a 
Guardian Angel. ‘“‘ He shall defend thee under his wiags, and 
thou shalt be safe.” By R. Redgrave, A R.A. | 

A SALAD FORK AND SPOON, in Wood and Ivory 
Designed and Modelled by John Bell 

A BROOCH, in Parian. Modelled by John Bell; also a 
TEA-CADDY SPOON, in Parian 

A DOOR WEIGHT, cast in Iron. Modelled by John Bell. 

In Preparation. | 

“THE HAYTIELD,” after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A. exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1547. Painted on a 
Porcelain vase. 

A GRATE, WITH CHIMNEY-PIECE, FENDER, AND 
FIRE-IRONS en suite ; exhibiting a new combination of m« 
tal and pottery. The Grate and Pender after the patent of 
Mr. J. Sylvester 

A Series of DECANTER STOPPERS. Designed by J.C 
Horsley. | 

THE APOSTLE SALTCELLAR, in silver. Designed by R. 
Redgrave, A.R 








RT KNIVES AND FORKS, to be exe 


ers and Sons. 








A CLOCK-CASE, in Metal and Porcelain. Designed and 
Modelled by Jolin Bell | 
CANDLESTICKS, in Silver and Plated Metal 


A TABLE TEAKETTLE 
A CHANDELIER AND CANDELABRA 
A DISH FOR TILE DRAWINGROOM, to receive visit 













ing cards. Designed in ¢ by D. Maclise, R.A. 

AN ARM-CHAIR AND HALL-CHATR, in Wood ¢ 

The articles are sold by Mr. J. ¢ il, 12, Old et 
by Messrs. Paul and D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall r 
Rarry and Son, Egyptian H Piccadilly . 
Fleet Street ; Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford Street ; Mr. J. Phil- | 
lips, 258 and 259, Oxford Street; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; 
and Mr. J en, (late Brumby’s,) 19, Saint James's Street 





A Catalogue sent on receipt of a Postage-stamp. 


New Work by the Author of “‘ The Greatest Plague of Life.’’ 
On the 1st of October will be published Part I. of a New Monthly Work, to be completed in Six Shilling 


Numbers, entitled 
“WHOM TO MARRY, 


HOW TO GET MARRIED!” 


OR THE 


ADVENTURES OF 


A LADY IN SEARCH OF A GOOD HUSBAND. 


By One who has Refused “ Twenty Excellent Offers” at Least. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 


“ MELON. 
“ FLOR. 


Now are there no means of finding the girl a good husband ? 
I can’t tell; ’tis said the creature every day becomes a greater scarcity.” 


Bubbles of the Day. 


Tne Game or Matrimony is one s0 difficult for the spinster to play with success, that I have long felt 


| there was a great opportunity for some lady to devote her talents wit 
| meneal Hoyle, wherein the inexperienced and artless maiden should be taught how to make the most of her 
| hand, or—when she is playing high, and a Court Card turns up—how she should on no account refuse the 


| * Dummy.” 


distinction to the production of a Hy- 


This agreeable task has fallen upon me; and it will be my object, in the history of my different courtships, 
to point out to any lady who may be “in search of a Good Husband,” how she may—though unable to get 





D. Bocus, 86, Fleet Street; 


; one by honours—at least be certain of getting one by tricks. 
| 


-x hLyoy 


and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Dower’s Library and School Atlases. 


Price One Guinea, half-bound and coloured, 
DOWER’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


CONTAINING FIFTY-TWO MAPS. 


With a Copious Consulting Index to upwards of 10,000 


Places, with their Latitude and Longitude. 
*,* A Library Edition, highly coloured and interleaved. Price 25s. half-bound russia. 


Price 12s. coloured, half-bound roan, 
DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
CONTAINING THIRTY-SIX MAPS, and a copious Consulting Index. 
Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 


DOWER’S 


MINOR ATLAS; 


CONTAINING TWENTY-ONE MAPS. 


Selected as giving the best General View of the Universe. 


With an extensive Index. 


Price 5s. coloured, and half-bound roan, and 4s. plain and half-bound, 


DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS; 


Containing a Series of Maps calculated for the use of Younger Pupils, with a consulting Index. 
*+* Each of these Atlases contains one-third more Maps, each Map containing much more information, 


than is to be found in any others at the same price. 


London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 





Just completed, in two thick volumes, 8vo. price 32. Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 
554 Engravings on Wood. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 





BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. F. 


A. Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” &c. &c. 


ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN, whose Initials are affixed to their respective contributions. 
On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished codperation; 
nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest of information, from every source, illustrating the 


| Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re- 


presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by rrcrortAL than by wrrrren description, or by which the written 


text may be in any degree elucidated. 

Rev. J. Pye Smirn, D.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. 

Rev. A. Tuoituck, D.D. Professor of Theology in the 
University of Halle. 

Rev. Davip Wetsu, D.D. Professor of Divinity and 
Church History in New College, Edinburgh. 

Rev. Leonarp Woops, D.D. Professor of Theology in the 
Andover Theological Seminary, United States. 


| Rev. N. Mornen, M.A. Author of * Biblical Theology,” 


and Translator of Rosenmiilier’s Biblical Geography. 

F. W. NewMay, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Joun Nicnoison, B.A. Oxford, Ph. D. Tiibingen, Trans- 
lator of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. 

W. A. NicHotson, M.D. 

y. Joun Porites Potter, M.A. Oriel College, Oxford. 

BADEN PoweLt, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

Rev. S. Davipsox, LL.D. Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Oriental Languages in the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College. 

Rey. J. F, Denna, M.A, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
FP.RS 

















Among the Contributors may be named— 


Rev. Rosert Lee, D.D. Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

G. H. A. Ewaxtp, Doctor and Professor of Theology in 
the University of Kénigsberg. 

Rev. H. A. C. Havernick, Doctor and Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Kénigsberg. 

Rev. E. W. Henostenserc, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Haverhill, United States. 

Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, M.A, Author of “ The Connex- 
ion and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments,” &c, 

Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. Member of the Historico-Theo- 
logical Society of Leipzig. 

Rev. Jonn Brown, D.D. Professor of Exegetical Theo- 
logy to the United Secession Church. 

Rev. Greorce Busan, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Literature in the University of New York. 

Rev. K. A. CrepNer, Doctor and Profeasor of Theology 
in the University of Giessen. 

Rev. Dantet Dana, D.D. Newbury Port, Massachusetts, 
United States. 


“This Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and leaves nothing to be desired 


in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, interpretation, history, gec ; : ? 
Hoxrne’s Jutroduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, Ninth Edition, Ve 


science of the Bible.” 





logy, and physical 


wraphy, archewo 
A. V., p. 437. 


“In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the conne xion between the Scriptural and profane 
subjects of the ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon the 


ther; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind 


; the acute criticism 


which is made to bear on the most disputed forms and things of revelation ; and the extraordinary illustration which 


the most re¢ 
“ We have no publication at all to be compared with 


and the extensive circulation and study of it would augur well for our future advancement.” 


“ It is indeed a most valuable addition to our theological library.” 


mdite subjects receive at the hands of the contributors.’ 
it; it is an invaluable addition to our theological literature, 


Atheneum. 


North British Review. 
Church and State Gazette. 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; 
Loneoman and Co.; SmompKrs, MarsHacy, and Co.; WuirraKer and Co.; and 
Hamittrox, Apams, and Co., London. 
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This day is published, 8vo. e AT M 2s. 
ONVICT TREATMENT 

AND NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
London : Jonn Hatcnarp and Soy, 187, Piccadilly. 


“MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
On September 30th, No. 50, Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE MAN- 
NERS and CUSTOMS of INDIA. By Rev. J. 
ACLAND, late Chaplain at Pooree and Cuttack. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BERNARD ON OLD AGE. 
Now ready, a — —, in —~ = ae border round 
h page, price 6s. 6d. 
HE COMF ORTS OF “OLD AGE. 
By Sir Tnomas BERNARD, Bart. 
_London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. — 


~ This day is published, 8vo. price 8s. 
HE ANTIDOTE for the CAUSES that 
ABRIDGE the NATURAL TERM of HUMAN 
EXISTENCE. And an Outline of the Organs and Func- 
tions subservient to Life. By Jorn Pinney. 
London: 8. HIcHtey, 32, Fleet Street. 


This day is published, price 8d. 
DISCOURSE on the LATIN AUTHORS 
READ and the ORDER of READING THEM, 

in the Earlier Stages of Classical Discipline. By Pro- 

fessor PILLANs, of the University of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh : MAcLAcHLAN, STEWART, and Co. Lon- 
don : _TAYLOR and WALTON, and J. Ww. PARKER. 


NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
On the 30th inst. a" ~ — price Is. the 13th 


EALINGS WITH. THE FIRM OF 
DOMBEY AND SON, Wholesale, Retail, and for 
Exportation. By CHaRLEs Dickens. With Illustrations 
by Hastor K. Browne. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fieet Street. 


MR. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 
On a large sheet of double imperial, price 1s. 
HE BOTTLE. In Eight Plates, Drawn and 
Etched by GeonGE CRUIKSHANK. 
A Tinted Edition may also be had, printed on large 
paper, imperial folio, price 6s. in wrapper. 
D. BosveE, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 


MR. CHARLES HEATH’S ANNUALS FOR 1848. _ 
Preparing for early PRR 
EAUTY. 


T HE BOOK OF 
Pag a. Al, 


Edited by the Countess of BLesstncTon. 

Both works will this year appear with greatly-in- 
creased attractions, of which particulars will be given in 
future wm + 

D. Bocug, 86, Fleet Street. 


ready, price 7s. cloth, 
HE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; 
or the Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good 
Servant. By One who has been “ almost worried to 
death.” With Twelve Illustrations by Georce Caurk- 
SHANK. 

“ Probably the severest piece of domestic satire that 
has ever been published ; yet its severity is redeemed by 
its fun and drollery.”—Berwick Warder. 

D. Bocve, 86, Fleet Street. 


MR. ALB ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
Price 1s. profusely illustrated, 
TUCK-UP PEOPLE: their Natural His- 
tory, Habits, and Peculiarities. By ALBERT SMITH. 
Also, same size and price, 
COMIC NATURAL HISTORIES. 
THE GENT. By ALBERT SMirTa. 
THE BALLET-GIRL. By ALBERT Smira. 
BORES. By Aneovus B. Reacna. 
D. Bocue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 


“FREE TRADE AND THE COTTON QUESTION, 
WITH REFERENCE TO ays ~ 
This day, 120 pages, price 
MEMORIAL FROM THE BRITISH 
MERCHANTS OF COCHIN to the Right Hon. Sir 
JOHN HOBHOUWSE, Bart. M.P. President of the Board 
of Control; with a Letter and Appendix. By Francis 
Carnac Brown, Esq. of Tellicherry. 
London : Errincuam Witson, Publisher, 11, Royal 
Exchange. 
PITT, PEEL, AND EQUIT sty . ADJUSTMENT. 
This day, price 
PLAN OF EQUITABLE, “ADJUSTMENT. 


Submitted as a remedy for the monetary condition 
of the country at the present time; and deduced as 
necessary from the present state of our finances, trade, 
and commerce ; and also from a comparison of Sir Robert 
Peel's monetary legislation with that of Pitt’s in 1797, 
when the Bank of England ceased to pay its Notes in 
Gold and Silver. By WILLIAM MoRGAN. 

London: Errincuam WItson, Publisher, 11, Royal 
Exchange. 


























This day is. published, in cloth, price 3s 
HE SURE HOPE OF RECONCILIATION, 
ConTENTs: |. Independence of Episcopate-Primacy 
—2. Notes of History—3. Misconceptions Explained—4. 
Action of the Church Before and Since the Reformation 
—5. The Cer i 6. © i 
By the ‘Author of “ Proposals for Christian Union.” 
Lately published, 
PROPOSALS FOR CHRISTIAN UNION, 
“An earnest and thoughtful pamphlet, written with 
much feeling and eloquence.”— The Guardian. 
JAMES Daruina, 1. ittle Queen Street, Lincoln’ ’s Inn F ields. 


Shortly will be “published, " 

PLAN OF THE RIVER DOURO, from 

the Barca de Vilvestre to its Mouth. By Josern 
JAMES FoRRESTER, Of Oporto, Merchant ; Author of the 
Map of the Wine Districts of the Alto-Douro, Member 
of the Royal Geographical Societies of Paris and Berlin, 
&e. Engraved in the first style of art by W. Hucnes, 
F.R.G.S. Size 9 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 2inches. This 
plan was constructed with a view to a great improve- 
ment of the Navigation of the Douro as far as it is at 
present navigable, and to rendering it navigable from 
Vilvestre to the Barca d’Alva. 





NEW WORKS 
To be Published in the Autumn. 





Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. L. MITCHELL'S 
EXPEDITION into the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA. 
With Maps and Plates, 

II. 

BORNEO and the INDIAN 
LAGO. By Francis S. MAgnyart. 
Plates and Wood-Engravings. 

1. 

The Chevalier BUNSEN On the HISTORY, 
ARTS, &c. of ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by . 
H. CorTrety, Esq. With numerous Plates. [Jn October. 

Iv. 
or the BHEELS and the 
By Captain 
[ln October. 


ARCHIPE- 


With numerous 


SAVINDROOG ; 
BRAHMINS: an Historical Romance. 
Rarter. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S 
GREECE. New Edition, revised; 
Vol. 1V. 8vo. 12s, 


HISTORY OF 

Notes and Maps. 

(On Tuesday next. 
VI. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE - BOOK. 
Consisting of Choice Passages, Critical Analyses, Special 
Collections, Original Memoranda, &c. 

vu. 

An INQUIRY into the Authorship of the 
LETTERS OF JUNIUS. By DAvip TREVENA CovuLTon. 
Vil, 

The Rev. R. A. F. BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS 
of CRITICISMS on Passages of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol. If. Part 2. 8vo. lds. [Oa Friday next. 

1X. 

CHRISTIANITY. By ArnanasEe Coque- 


KEL. Translated by the Rev. D. Davison ; with a New 
Introduction by the Author. Post 8vo. 12s. [Next week. 


x. 
STUDIES of SHAKSPEARE, in the Plays 
of King John, Cymbeline, Macbeth, As You Like It, &c. 
By Georce FLETCHER. Tost 8vo. [/n October. 
xi. 
HORACE. Edited, with the offensive words 
and passages expunged, by the Rev. C. GIRDLESTONE, 
M.A, and the Rey. W. Osporne, M.A, 


xu. 
LEVANA; or the Doctrine of Education, 
Translated from the German of JEAN PavuL RiIcuTer, 
XI. 
SYDNEY HALL’S General Large Library 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. New Edition, corrected ; 


to be published in Fourteen Monthly Parts, fs. each. 
[Part I. on November 1st. 


XIV. 
HAWBUCK GRANGE. By the Author of 
“ Handley Cross, or the Spa Hunt.” Llustrated by Patz, 
XV. 
A Few Remaining PASSAGES from the 


DIARY of LADY WILLOUGIBY. Crown 4to. uni- 
form with the First Edition. 


XVI. 
An ACCOUNT of the CULTIVATION and 
MANUFACTURE of TEA IN CHINA, By 8. Batt, 
Esq. late Resident Inspeetor of Teas. 

XVII. 
MATTEUCCIS LECTURES on the PHY- 


SICAL PH-ENOMENA of LIVING BEINGS. Trans- 
lated under the Superintendence of Dr. PEREIRA. 





Illustrated Books, and Books suitable 
for Christmas Presents. 


XVIII. 


The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE. By 
EpEN WARWICK. Square crown 8vo. with Borders of 
Flowers and Insects engraved on Wood. [Jn October. 


XIX. 
The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. In 


Illuminated Printing, with Six Designs and a Border to 
each Page. Printed by L. Gruner. Square foolscap 8vo. 


xXx. 
MIRACLES of Our SAVIOUR. Ii- 
luminated on every page with elaborate Borderings, in 
gold and colours. Square fuolscap 8vo. 

XXI. 
The CHILD'S YVEAR-BOOK. By 
Mary Howrrt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by 
JOHN ABSOLON. 


XXII. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. With 
Notes on the Natural History &c. of the Poems, by Dr. 
A. Topp THomson. Foolscap 8yo. [Jn October. 

XXIII. 
‘ARTOONS. Large 
in a portfolio; Proofs 
[Early in November. 


The PRIZE 
folio, Eleven Engravings, 5/. 5s. 
before Letters, 8/. 8s. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 





London: Joun Weate, Architectural Library, 
59, High Holborn, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIy, 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion In THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 174, 
are requested to be sent to the Publishers’ in Paternoster 
Row, immediately. 
39, Paternoster Row. September 25, 1847. 
ESTMINSTER AND’ FOREIGN QUAR. 
TERLY REVIEW.— BILLS and ADVERTISE. 
MENTS intended for No. 91 and No. 79, should be sent 
on or before Monpay, the 27th inst. the latest day og 
which they can be received. 
_ Geo. » Lu TXFORD, | 1, Ww vhi tefriars Street, Fleet Street, 


New Burlington Street. 

OTICE.—Mr. J. F ENIMORE COOPER'S 

NEW STORY OF THE SEA “ MARK’S REEF, 

OR THE CRATER,” in 3 vols. post 8vo. is Published 

This Day, and may be had at every Library throughout 
the Kingdom. 

THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE PLAYERS; OR THE STAGE OF 
LIFE. By T. J. Serve, Esq. 

“ There is a complicated dramatic plot, and a profound 
mystery in this novel, which are wrought through many 
successive and various scenes, and engage a considerable 
number of actors. These Mr. Serle handles with the 
skil! of an experienced artist, and the talent of a man of 
reading and social observation. But the distinguishing 
feature of his book is its picture of the player’s life.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

HENRY CoLsurRn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St, 


LATIN VE SE Cc OMPOSITION, ADAPTED TO 
DR. KENNEDY’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth 
ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. Adapted, with references 
throughout, to the Syntax of Dr. Kennedy’s Latin Gram- 
mar; and accompanied by Marginal References to the 
works of the best Latm Poets. By the Kev. E. WaALFoRD, 
M.A. Assistant Master of Tunbridge School. 
_London : LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


In 20 vols. post 8vo. price 1/7. 4s. bound in cloth, 
EW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 
AND BOOK OF THE MONTHS. 
By GEoRGE Soane, Esq., B.A 
A work of popular information and amusement, containe 
ing a full and authentic record of the National Customs, 
Superstitions, Sports, &c. traced up to their earliest 
origin ; details of various interesting Natural Phenomena; 
the Months, with their Feasts, Ritual Observances, Flora, 
Fauna, &c. forming a perpetual Calendar; a History of 
Freemascnry, its real origin, its mysteries explained, and 
pretensions unmasked ; singular Researches into Rosicrue 
cianism, the Cabala, Alchemy, and many other curious 
matters, Biographical, Historical, and Antiquarian, now 
for the first time collected. 
E. Cuurton, Library, 26, Holles Street. 
RIMSHAWE’S STANDARD AND COM- 
PLETE EDITION OF COWPER’S WORKS. 
Volume VI. On the Ist of October will be published, 
price 3s. the Sixth Volume of COWPER’S WORKS, 
Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimsnawe. To be completed 
in Eight Volumes, Illustrated with Sixteen Engravings 
on Steel, by FINDEN. 
“We cannot but consider it a great advantage to this 
edition, that it is edited by one competent to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the character of the Christian poet. This 
edition also contains more than two hundred letters of 
Cowper’s private correspondence, which were not cone 
tained in Hayley’s Life. The work is very beautifully 
brought out, and will, no doubt, havea large circulation.” 
— Universe. 
_London: 














we. TeoG and Co. _ Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


sonal ites eneeatensemencnl 


"WM. 8. ORR AND COS PERIODIC ALS FOR 
ALDWELL'S “MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


Part 4. 9d. 

CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. [Part 45. 
Price 7d. 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. Volume 19. Is. 

CARPENTER’S CYCLOP.ZDIA OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE. Part 8. Is. 
nu 4 UNIVERSITY WAG A7INE. *-. 178. 
Price 2s. bye : 
ILL UaTE. ATED SHAKSPERE (KENNY Mra® *iw8). 
Division 8. 4s. 





MILNER’S GALLERY of NATURE. Part 8. 2s. 

PAXTON’S MAGAZINE or BOTANY. No. 165. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

TRADESMAN’S BOOK OF ORNAMENTAL DE- 
SIGNS. Part 5. 2s. fd. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREECE (Reissue). Part 8. 2s. 


2, Amen Corner, 24th September 1847. 
HE PARLOUR LIBRARY; a New Series 
of Works of Fiction, by the most Celebrated Authors. 
Foolscap 8vo. containing about 320 pages, neatly bound, 
in a handsome cover. Price ONE SHILLING each Volume. 
“ The latest and greatest efforts yet made to put the 
writings of the best (and chiefly living) Authors before 
the public, at a price so low that one wonders how even 
the mere paper and print can be given forthe money. It 
is impossible to guess What new wonders may be in store 
for our children, but we can hardly expect to see any ad- 
vances beyond this.”— People's Journal. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
1. THE BLACK PROPHET. By Wm. CaRntete . 
2. MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN, Vol. 1. By ALEX- 
ANDRE DuMaAs. 
3. WOOD LEIGHTON. By Mary Howrt. 
4and 5. CONSUELO. By GEorcE SanpD. 
6. THE COLLEGIANS. By GeraLp Gairrrn. 
7. HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS. By T. C. GRat- 
TAN. 












On OcToReER Ist. 
8. THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 
Cuany «3 REYBAUD. 
On NovemsBer Ist. 
9. MARIAN. By Mrs. 8. C. HAtt. 
Srumms and M‘Intyae, 13, Paternoster Row, London; 
and) 26, Donegall Street, Beltast. 


_ ———_—__——, 


By Mad: me 


London : Printed by Josrrn Cray TON, “of 320, Strand, ia the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Roser? 
Patwer and Joseru Crayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Cravrox, at 9, Wel- 





LonGMANS. 


lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex —Sarvurpax, 25th Ssrrempen 1847. 
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